


CAMERON 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
6 SIZES—7 STYLES 
A “special’’ ring for every cable 
and condition 
Ring Construction Booklet on Request 
Cameron Appliance Co. 
38 Waters Ave. Everett, Mass. 
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—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 


EVERSTICK 
Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


McMEEN & MILLER 


(Incorporated) 
ENGINEERS 


Investigations Appraisals 
Reports for 
Financing Operating Rate 
Adjusting of 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
PROPERTIES 


1454 Monadnock Block Chicago 


iTelephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 


aa Strands. 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, Rh. |. 


CHICAGO— 112 W. od St, 
NEW YORK 169 Broadway 

















Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place 
of the old stylesolder and flux 


(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder with 
flux combined, in collapsible 
tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 














—when every second counts 
use | 


Frankel Test Clips 


American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Worcester Pittsburgh Denver 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 


ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
PATENTS 


Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 
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W.N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





































































Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 


Off 
A.C.orD.C. 
Current 
Lighting 


Circuit 


~. 
Connect Your Ringing Leads Seve” 





Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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FOLDING, DOOR BOOTHS. are 


the only practical booths for many 
For use in ‘‘batteries,”’ 


clubs, stores, etc., this type is ‘‘ideal.”’ Let 


us tell you about the exclusive features of the 
YESBERA line. 


Ask for Special Booth Catalogue. 


THE YESBERA MFG. CO 
















































Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 


As wire will test best, so also will 
it*last best and give better satisfac- 


tion while it lasts. 


We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 


chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 


BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 


jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 


pare. 





INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


INDIANA 





in hotels, 


2308 Albion St. 
*? Toledo, Ohio 





OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 
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Studying with Success. 

Whoever wishes to study with 
success must exercise himself in 
these three things: In getting 
clear views of a subject; in fixing 
in his memory what he has un- 
derstood; and in producing some- 
thing from his own resources.— 
Agricola. 











Efficiency of the Telephone. 

“Oldest attaches of the White House 
regard President Wilson as the most 
methodical, systematic, time-saving chief 
executive within their memories,” says a 
Washington dispatch of this week. Then 
it is related how he has religiously con- 
served his time. One of the statements 
made regarding the means of doing this 
is: 

“Mr. Wilson uses the telephone very 
much on the theory that it shortens con- 
Versations and keeps the parties to the 
conversation to the subject intended.” 

So we learn that the holder of the 
highest office in this country has recog- 


nize the efficiency of the telephone. He 
uses it because he must, of necessity, in 
these times of great stress, maintain close 


assoc'ation with his counselors in the con- 
duct of the nation’s affairs. They are 
readily accessible at any hour. That, in 
the face of the many sudden and start- 
ling jevelopments of the past year, and 


especially the last few months, is a re- 





liever of tremendous power. It takes 
away, to a considerable extent, the nerve 
strain incident to waiting for messengers 
to return. The President knows at once 
when the person summoned may be ex- 
rected for conference. 

Not only does the President utilize the 
telephone to a large degree, but it is be- 
ing depended upon to-aid in mobilizing 
the forces of the nation, should this be- 
come a necessity. The advantages of 
quick action in such an event cannot be 
estimated. 

In Europe, the warring nations have 
Ciscovered the value of the telephone. We 
are told that one of the first acts of the 
German officials upon learning of the 
severance of relations by this country. 
was to isolate Ambassador Gerard by cut- 
ting off his telephone connections. In the 
direction of the forces in the field, the 
telephone has had a most important part. 
In fact, it has won many a skirmish. 

There is no question but that its use 
it!) commercial and social pursuits will be 
greatly increased, when peace comes, 
through the revelations in its utility as 
a result of its efficiency on the battle- 
grounds. Both in peace and war the 
tclephone has demonstrated its efficiency. 

When the world war is ended, we may 
expect a tremendous increase in its utili- 
zation in the foreign countries. The in- 
crease in this country in the last few 
years has been at the rate of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. annually. The satura- 
tion point has not been reached by any 








means. There is still opportunity for de- 
velopment along lines which have been 
scarcely touched. There will be increases 
in American telephone development in 
the next ten years, which will undoubt- 
edly greatly exceed that of the last ten, 
for a new era is being entered. 


A Thriving Industry. 
“How’s. business?” is usually the sec- 
ond inquiry made when two men meet 
in a conference where matters pertain- 
ing to a particular industry are discussed. 
This query was put to the representa- 
tive of a big Independent telephone com- 
pany at the recent meeting of the board 
or directors of the United States Inde- 


' pendent Telephone Association in Chi- 


cago. A cheerful smile wreathed his 
face as he replied: 

“Well, all I can say is this: In 1914 
we bought $40,000 of telephone appa- 
ratus from a certain manufacturer. In 
1915 we bought $80,000 from the same 
concern, and in 1916 we bought $120,000 
from that firm, besides a lot from other 
Independent manufacturers. 

‘So far in 1917, we have bought $110,- 
000 worth of equipment and need a lot 
more right now. I think that answers 
your question, doesn’t it?” 

It did. Under fair conditions, such as 
the laws require in all industrial fields, 
business should be good in the Independ- 
ent telephone line. We hope to see a 
decided improvement in 1917, and shall 


watch developments with interest. 











| ae Motor Equipment Ranges From a “Mosquito Fleet” to Fully | 


Equipped 10,000-lb. Trucks—Trailers Successfully Used—Pub- 
lished Through Courtesy of The Commercial Car Journal. 


By C. L. Edholm. 


OTOR delivery efficiency 1s pe- 

culiarly well demonstrated in the 

service of the New York Tele- 

phone Co., as the problems are 

many and varied. The loads car- 
ried run from a one-pound article that 
must be delivered with speed, to a trailer 
load of poles or a reel of cable weighing 
4,200 lbs. Therefore the commercial cars 
used by the company include 10,000-Ib. 
trucks, lighter cars carrying from 1,000 to 
6,000 Ibs. and delivery wagons that handle 
loads from 750 Ibs. to half a ton. In ad- 
dition, there is a “mosquito fleet” of 
runabouts, motorcycles (with and without 
side cars) and bicycles—every vehicle be- 
ing adapted to some special need. 

These machines operate over an area 
of about 1,500 square miles, including the 
congested streets of Manhattan and the 
suburbs extending over Long Island, up 
and into New Jersey. In this district there 
are four thousand telephone men, con- 
stantly on the job, in crews or as single 
workers, whose work requires them to 
move from place to place frequently, so 
that the transportation of this force alone 
is a big problem. 

The road conditions vary likewise, with 
difficulties ranging from the deep sand of 
country roads to the crowded traffic of 
the streets down town. The weather con- 
ditions are all that New York climate 
has to offer in the way of blizzards and 
blistering heat, for the telephone business 
is one that has to continue through all 
weathers, and a big storm merely means 
more activity among the repair men. 


The transportation problems, indicated 
briefly, have been met with complete suc- 
cess by this big company, with the aid 
of the wonderfully adaptable motor ve- 
hicles so essential to twentieth century 
business. 

To secure economy in handling the 
9,000 kinds of material used in the tele- 
phone plant, there are several warehouses 
and supply depots in different parts of the 
metropolitan area, and 54 such ware- 
houses and 180 central offices at points 
convenient for distribution. Therefore 
there is a wholesale delivery system, mak- 
ing use of cars of from one and one-half 
to five tons capacity, which permits trans- 
porting full loads from the central ware- 
house to the substations. 

Included in the wholesale operations is 
the moving of consignments of poles, 
cables, etc., from the nearest railroad 
terminal to the construction work in 
which they are required. For extensive 
jobs the freight shipments are so arranged 
as to allow the materials to reach the rail- 
road terminals about when needed, so 
that they need not remain in storage. 

The retail distribution consists of the 
delivery of unit packages to the subscrib- 
er’s home or office, where the telephone is 
to be installed. For this the 750 to 1,500- 
Ib. cars are utilized. The range of costs 
varies therefore remarkably, being as low 
as eight cents per ton-mile for whole- 
sale delivery and as high as $3.75 for re- 
tail delivery. 

The figures for 1915 indicate the ex- 
tent of the transportation business oper- 
ated by this company. Deliveries from the 
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central warehouse numbered 110,000; the 
weight of materials handled was 10,700 
tons and the number of miles traveled, 
161,000, requiring the services of 15 
trucks. 

Transportation costs are minimized by 
applying to each service the most eco- 
nomical and efficient type of vehicle, thus 
the “troublemen,” the inspectors and the 
men who install instruments have bicycles 
for work in the congested area, where 
the trips are short and the total number 
of miles is small. About 300 bicycles are 
so used, while more than 200 motorcycles 
and 30 more with side cars are employed 
for similar work. 

Motorcycles operate in the less thickly- 
populated sections where the distances 
between jobs are greater. With the side 
cars, an extra man and considerable ma- 
terial may be carried. 

The lightest automobile used is the 
Ford runabout for supervisory work. 
Simplicity of mechanism, reliability, light 
weight and cheapness are the requisites 
for this service, and 218 runabouts and 
15 Ford delivery cars are in use for in- 
spection trips and light delivery. For the 
latter, the runabouts may be fitted with 
box bodies, and as convertible cars give 
double service. 

Next come the 1,000-Ib. delivery cars, 
ten Vim delivery wagons, while among 
the 1,500-lb. machines are 23 Stewarts 
and three other makes, a total of 36. The 
delivery cars have enclosed panel type 
bodies, to keep the contents dry. They 
make from 46 to 60 deliveries a day w:th- 
in a 25-mile route and carry small loads, 
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averaging from one to 20 lbs. to each de- 
livery point. 

For the cars ranging from 1,500 to 4,- 
000 Ibs. capacity, three types of bodies 
are used—the panel type closed car, the 
open express with solid top and the open 
body with side racks. They are for medi- 
um weight deliveries, the two-ton trucks 
carrying gangs of eight or ten men on 
construction jobs that require several 
moves a day. They carry much of the 
material required on such jobs as well as 
the laborers and their tools. 


TELEPHONY 


pacity are of prime importance. They are 
used for hauling cable, poles and other 
bulky and heavy material in large lots. 
The bodies are of the open platform 
type, with tarpaulin top, which is spread 
only when weather conditions require it. 
’ To keep the floor clear, tools are car- 
ried in brackets .attached to side racks. 
The racks are in four sections, two on 
each side and are removable, so that the 
truf@ks may be loaded from'the side. This 
is often desirable, as it is not always 








demanded as a rule, but power and ca- creases the efficiency of the driver, as it 
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reduces the vibration of the steering wheel 
and. makes for easy handling of the ma- 
chine, thereby lessening the danger of ac- 
cidents. More weight on the rear axle 
makes better traction, and also saves the 
front springs and tires, so in selecting 
trucks this company considers the chassis 
design with this point in view. 

Other points that receive consideration 
are frame flexibility, lessening the shocks 
on rough roads. Pressed steel frames are 
preferred to solid channel construction 


Among the medium-weight trucks, possible to back up to the door of a _— for this reason. Brakes must be particu- 
freight car. By re- larly reliable with ample bearing surface. 
Z © moving the rear sec- The company shows impartiality regard- 
Z ° - tions of the racks ing the various types of drives, using 
Z r on both sides, it is trucks equipped with bevel gear, internal 
Q Ono possible to install a gear, worm and chain ahem, ' 
> Oo=—- fifth-wheel bumper The value of the trailer is recognized 
B ‘= on the platform for and advantage taken of it so a truck can 
A met — airy . haul two or three times its rated capacity. 
ZB @ oxes beneath the For reels of cables and loads of poles, 
NEW . oe YORK platform or at the the trailer is well adapted, light trutks 
< o* YZ jor ai sides hold tools and handling them in this way. Vehicles that 
et? 7 °Y ll. ‘ skid boards are car- could not possibly carry the reels of cable 
Om reo oF dite” a ried on supporting on the chassis, will haul them easily on 
eo ¢@ 5) >: “o aae? oe irons underneath. a two-wheel trailer, while loads of 40- 
" GZ Brasco ° Thus the platform foot poles, weighing five tons, are handled 
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Disposition of Plant and Equipment Which Afford Prompt and Efficient Service for New Installations and Clearing of Trouble. 


ranging from one to two tons, are 33 
Macks, 13 Pierce-Arrow two-ton trucks 
and seven other makes, a total of 53. 

In the heavy trucks with their trailers, 
Power winches and other special appli- 
ances, the telephone people have exercised 
ingenuity to develop machines to serve 
their particular needs. Six are Mack 
6,000-Ib. trucks, while. the rest are 10,000- 
Ib. cars, ten Pierce-Arrows, two Mercedes 
and one Hewitt. 

Economical transportation is the chief 
requirement for the heavy weights. Speed 
is. secondary and great mileage is not 


| space is left available for transporting 


gangs of laborers and bulky material. 
The floor space on the 4,000-Ib. trucks 
is 10% ft. long and from 48 ins. to 
6% ft. wide, governed by the dimensions 
of the chassis. The 10,000-lb. trucks 
have a clear floor space of 13x6% ft. 
accommodating two reels of cable side 
by side. 

Importance i$ attached to the balancing 
of the load in the heavy duty trucks. The 
rear axle should carry the greater part 
of the weight or as high as 85 per cent. 
This adds to the life of the car and in- 


by medium-weight trucks when the trailer 
is used. Most of the company’s trucks 
have shackles in the rear for attaching 
trailers. 

The power winch is considered an es- 
sential on the heavy trucks and forms 
part of the equipment of all of them. 
Each is driven by the power plant of the 
truck and controlled by the chauffeur 
without other assistance. Its flexibility 
allows for raising and lowering heavy 
loads at various speeds and for holding 
such loads suspended. The drum is con- 
trolled through friction clutches. For 





Easy Means of Loading Reel onto Tractor. 


economy’s sake the winch is of highest grade 
material to reduce its weight, as this dead load must 
be transported thousands of miles in the life of a 
truck. 

The winch is useful not only in telephone work, 
but enables a truck to pull itself out of ruts and 
mudholes and act as its own wrecking truck when 
stalled by bad weather and poor roads. With a 
thousand feet of steel table and a couple of tackle 
able to pull itself out of difficult situations. 
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two of which are fitted with contracting-band-type brakes 
and cone friction clutches and carry %-in. steel rope, one 
150 ft. and the other 2,000 ft. of cable. The third drum 
revolves with the main winch shaft, but is not controlled 
by the winch or brake. It carries a detachable outside 
flange, permitting the removal of coils of rope or wire 
that may be wound upon it during the construction work. 
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Loaded Truck and Tractor 


blocks, it is 


As ordinarily applied the winch serves, in connection with pole 
work, for pulling cables, aerial and subway, and loading and un- 


loading reels weighing from two to five tons each. 


The winch 


transmission is available also for operating hydraulic jacks to 
remove poles, for running a boring machine to dig holes for poles 


Rear View of Power 
Winch Truck. : 


Loading and Unloading Reels Is Entirely Uncer Control of the Driver. 


and for operating pumps to drain manholes, and the 
company is considering the application of some of 
these devices. 

For setting, removing, resetting at different levels 
or shifting poles with all attachments, the power 
winch has demonstrated its efficiency, speed and 
economy. For pulling aerial cables, the higher winch 
speed is used, and a single pull of 2,000 ft. is made 
with a speed of 175 to 200 ft: a minute. The pulling 
of subway cables requires greater pulling power, and 
speed is not essential or even desirable. The lower 
speed of the winch may have to overcome a resist- 
ance as high as 12,000 lbs., though the average pull 
is from 2,000. to 4,000 Ibs. 

Two of the company’s heavy trucks are equipped 
for pole work with special winches with three drums, 


The Pcwer Winch Doing the Heavy Work in Raising a Pole. 
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The other trucks carry a similar winch, 
except that only one wire rope drum is 
used with about 2,000 ft. capacity. The 
winch transmissions have two speeds, for- 
ward and one reverse, and must have a 
pull of 5,000 Ibs. at a 6-in. drum radius at 
a speed of 60 ft. per minute. To 
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piled from facts supplied by the com- 
pany’s engineers. Besides giving some 
valuable practical information it indicates 
the extent to which the commercial car 
enters into the life of a modern corpora- 
tion. It is impossible to conceive of these 
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Quick Wit of Chief Operator Saves 
Life of Woman. 

The quick wit and prompt action of 
Miss Margaret Carney, chief operator at 
the Kedzie exchange of the Chicago 
Telephone Co., Chicago, IIl., is said to 





provide for the extra strain in 
starting heavy loads, a safety 
factor of 1.8 is required. 

The inspection, repair and 
housing of the New York Tele- 
phone Co.’s trucks and passen- 
ger vehicles is a big undertaking 
in itself. The metropolitan area 
is divided in three sections, each 
in charge of an automobile in- 
spector, whose duty is to exam- 
ine each truck in his‘division at 
least once in every 30 days. He 
makes small adjustments, keeps 
the drivers up to a standard of 
efficiency and carefulness, and 
reports. conditions to the super- 
visor of motor vehicles. 

Such repairs as can be han- 
dled outside are known as field 
work and are assigned to men 














who go out from the central Samples 
repair shop. They replace car- 
buretors, magnetos, broken knuckles, operations being carried on so smoothly, 


springs, axles and wheels, while for more 
extensive work the truck is ordered to 
the shop by the inspector. To the latter 
is also assigned the duty of accompany- 
ing a new truck until the driver is capable 
of doing the work. 

General inspection of the car takes place 
after it has been in service a year. Aft- 
er the first 20,000 miles have been run, 
the truck receives a general overhauling 
and such repairs and replacements as are 
needed. Thereafter it receives similar 
treatment at stated periods. The magni- 
tude of this department’s task may be in- 
ferred from the accompanying table. 

In addition to this, there are seven tour- 
ing cars, 218 runabouts and 232 Indian 
motocycles to be repaired, inspected and 
housed. 

Garages for the shelter, cleaning and re- 
pair of the cars are scattered over the 
entire area to minimize “dead mileage.” 
In addition to the main service stations 
at Long Island City, there are numerous 
repair substations in Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, Newark and Mount Vernon. 

To avoid loss of time for the machines, 
all the maintenance repair work at the 
substations is done at night, the driver 
han‘ing in a report to the garage me- 
chanics of any trouble that needs atten- 
tion, so that the following morning the 
machine may be ready for duty. The 
Long Island City main service station 
handles the most extensive repairs and 
Carries in stock all the spare parts, units 
and equipment needed to supply the cars 
housed in the numerous substations. 

This brief resume of the activities of 
the transportation department was com- 


efficiently and economically with horse- 
drawn vehicles. Also it should be remem- 
bered that in stormy weather, when tele- 
phone lines go down, it would be impos- 
sible for the horse to do the work. The 
drifted snow, the sleet and the icy pave- 
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Telephone Company’s Motor Vehicle Data. 


ments that put the horse out of service, 
or seriously impede his efforts, offer 
comparatively few and slight obstacles to 
the power vehicle. So we might say that 
the excellent service rendered by the tele- 
phone company would be impossible to 
maintain without the commercial car. 


of the Large Loads of All Kinds of Equipment Carried by.the Heavier Trucks. 


have saved the life of Mrs. Amelia 
Foster recently. A woman called in at 
the Kedzie exchange. Her voice was so 
weak that she could not make the num- 
ber she wanted heard. She was des- 
perately ill, she managed to convey. The 
call was snapped up to Miss Carney. 





“Get 303!” came in a gasp. 
“What exchange?” asked Miss Car- 
ney. There was no answer. Then Miss 


Carney heard a thud. She located the 
address from which the call had come 
and summoned a neighbor. 

“A Mrs. Amelia Oster has fainted at 
26 South Kedzie avenue,” she said. “Get 
a doctor to her!” 

*But how do you know a 

“Don’t ask questions. Hop to it!” said 
Miss Carney. 

Then she got after the mysterious “303” 
number. She called exchange after ex- 
change and got that number. Finally she 
located the right exchange, and Mrs. 
Oster’s son. She told him his mother 
was sick. 

At that instant the neighbor cut in 
with a report that the door of Mrs. 
Oster’s flat was locked. Miss Carney 
conveyed this to Mr. Oster. 

“Tell her,” said he, “to get a doctor, 
go up the fire escape, and break a win- 
dow !” 

These instructions were obeyed. When 
Mr. Oster reached home he found the 
physician by his mother’s side. 

“Tf there had been a few minutes more 
delay in getting her help she would have 
died,” said the physician. 

On the next day, Mr. Oster looked up 
Miss Carney and gave her a check for 
$25 in appreciation of her work. 











Passing March 


The World in Trouble—Darkest Before Dawn 
By J. C. Kelsey 


It is darkest before dawn. Just how 


true the statement is, and who is_re-: 


sponsible for it, no one can say. 

It is a fact that the invalid is nearer 
death’s door at the moment before dawn 
than he is at any other moment: during 
the day. If he has vitality enough torgli 
over the short interval, he has 24 hours’ 
chance to regain. sufficient vitality to live 
many years more. 

The rain seems to fall the hardest just 
before it stops, and the whirling flood 
begins to subside just as men grow faint 
from frantic exertion on levees and pro- 
tecting walls. Indians, surrounding the 
beleaguered fort, seemed to howl the 
loudest just before the dust of the res- 
suers was seen in the distance. 

The weather gets unbearably hot and 
crops begin to. wilt before the welcome 
rain comes. Nature seems to be unable, 
just as are men, to avoid extremes. 


The Indians on the reservation gorge 
themselves while the food lasts, and go 
hungry until the next allotment of grub 
comes. The factory will work 24 hours 
a day until every employe is a nervous 
wreck from protracted strain. Orders 
flow in which must be filled at once; new 
additions are built, or new quarters 
rented, and it seemy as if there is enough 
work to last forever. 

Somewhere a bank crashes, others fol- 
low, stocks go down quickly, stock ex- 
changes languish, the sale of bonds stops, 
loans are called, orders are cancelled, and 
activity in a twinkling of an eye changes 
to torpidity. 


The world is at peace for many years. 
In the meantime, grudges accumulate, 
men are drilled, ships are built—and in a 
twinkling of an eye, war comes. It is 
usually more peaceful just before a war, 
because men at this stage are in just the 
same condition as children planning a 
surprise party. 

After war has been carried on a few 
years, the blood of men begins to cool 
and one side begins to feel its wounds 
more than the other. Then comes the 
work of changing back to peace. But 
the vanquished one conceals his ‘sores, 
fights on more bitterly than ever before— 
and out of it comes a sudden declaration 
of peace, just as surprising as the original 
war. 


Today the world is in the dark. It 
seems dark enough to suspect that some- 
where close lies the dawn. And it seems 
in the fever of the times that the world 


is doomed to ruin or total destruction. 
But that is not Nature’s way. 

Just as the fire begins to slackeq and 
the flood begins to subside at the critical 
time, so will the difficulties, after’ things 
seem to be getting beyond human control. 
We may expect peace long before the 
ruin of the world even begins to be felt. 


Sometimes we think the telephone busi- 
ness is on the way to some grave trouble. 
Each and every man has some vague 
misgivings regarding it. The Independent 
telephone is disturbed over the seeming 
effort on the part of Bell interests to 
dominate the telephone business. 

The Bell man is disturbed and talks 
in his sleep about the seeming effort on 
the part of some public men to take over 
the telephone business. No man, whether 
operator, manufacturer, or publisher, can 
rid his mind of some specter of disaster 
somewhere. 


When the teamster saw the locomotive, 
he became excited over the utter ruin 
of the teaming business. There would 
be no more horses or wagons, he thought. 
Yet after this time, the Studebakers, 
Bains, and other wagon makers made 
millions out of the business. There is 
more need of horses and wagons today 
than ever before. : 

And history is repeating itself after 
nearly 100 years. The teamster looks at 
the automobile and thinks of the time 
when horses and wagons will disappear. 


It is safe to say that someone will be 
worrying over the displacement of horses 
and wagons in another century of time. 
It is safe to say that many eras of unusual 
activities and so-called prosperity will be 
followed by so many depressions and 
panics. 

Men will work unceasingly for a time, 
only to have a relative amount of leisure. 
Just like the Indian on the reservation, 
he will be a glutton a part of the time, 
and a hungry man the rest of the time. 
It is Nature’s way, and men cannot im- 
prove upon Nature. 


The telephone business has had a pecu- 
liar history. It has been marked by acts 
of cruelty, of war, and of unusual strife. 
Men flocked to a business that had been 
held back by patent laws, which, true to 
Nature, had not been built up quietly 
and leisurely. 

Naturally, a period of depressing influ- 
ence upon telephone development was 
followed by a gigantic wave of activity. 
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After several years of warfare, it dawned 
upon the original interests that their real 
safety lay in development. Hence, the 
telephone business was suddenly thrust 
into a period of double development, a 


race between two great competing forces, 


At this time it was a great sentimental 
battle. Men came to conventions and 
talked heroically of the death of their 
competitors. They waved flags and cried 
in their vehemence that the wrongs of 
the human race were being righted—by 
the punishment of the so-called Octopus. 

A man who had an acquaintance with 
a Bell man was known as a spy, and if 
any banker had married a cousin or sis- 
ter of some minor Bell official, he was 
thrown out into outer darkness. Those 
few years were very turbulent. 


Naturally, there followed a_ period 
when men began to get acquainted with 
each other. Independents met Bell men, 
and each found a trace of human tendency 
in the other. By and by the Independent 
took a Bell line on his board, and began 
to be seen in the other’s company. 

Soon men began to talk peace just as 
they did at The Hague, and began to get 
careless, neglecting preparedness and 
other natural safeguards. It looked as 
if the lion and the lamb were going to 
live in peace ever after. 


At this period, another factor entered 
the telephone business which caused, after 
a time, a rebound. That factor was the 
Western Electric Co., which during the 
era of good feeling had been busy intro- 
ducing its once-forbidden wares to Inde- 
pendent telephone men. 

It is safe to say that if this factor had 
not been thrust into our telephone lives, 
there would have been a definite peace 
and understanding in the telephone busi- 
ness today. 

It began slowly to dawn upon tele- 
phone men that, while they seemed at 
peace, there was a deadly submarine cam- 
paign on foot. It culminated in what 
might be called the Kingsbury-letter 
period. 


The Western Electric Co., by reason of 
economic conditions, which no human 
being could foresee, was compelled to 
withdraw from the Independent fiel. 
It became swamped with business of its 
own associate necessities, and has reach: d 
out for help even among its old enemies. 

What a pity this could not have been 
foreseen, and all the destruction ard 
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ruin avoided of so many telephone manu- 
facturers—every one of which is actually 
needed today to supply the demand. 

We can point to 20 advertisers still 
selling to Independents, who have for- 
saken TELEPHONY because it has consist- 
ently fought the economic blunder which 
ordered this great factory into the Inde- 
pendent telephone field. It was one great 
mistake, yet upon great mistakes great 
constructive things can be built. 





The great quarrel which foolishly 
exists between Bell and Independent tele- 
phone interests has very shallow roots. 
The manufacturing situation was one 
great irritant, and one which no Bell offi- 
cial was every really satisfied with. 

Yet that situation is at least potentially 
removed, and whatever differences which 
survive can be remedied without damage 
to either party. Enough experience has 
been accumulated by -all concerned to 
easily settle a problem which has vexed 
us all, and threatened us with ruin. 





Another difference is the problem of 
the purchase of non-competing plants. 
The Bell company has purchased many 
plants which cannot be called by any 
other name than charity. They have pur- 
chased plants which had been better un- 
purchased because the magic of the miss- 
ing local influence could not be pur- 
chased too. 

If there was a way of submitting such 
purchases to a board with analytical 
powers, the irritation of this condition 
would soon be missing. If proper analy- 
sis could be made of local conditions, 
financial hardship, possible encourage- 
ment and other factors, the chances are 
that the Bell interests would prefer to 
encourage the local management. 

By encouragement, money is not meant, 
because the mere cessation of hostilities 
will produce the necessary financial help. 





The question of competing properties 
is no more difficult. If it becomes de- 
sirable to merge, such merger conditions 
could be submitted to analysis and arbi- 
tration. There is in every community a 
great opportunity to make economic ad- 
justments and take care of every investor. 

Neither Bell nor Independent can af- 
ford to carry into any adjustment all the 
accumulated spites and hatreds of the hot 
competitive days. Each must give and 
take, even as his measure of success, The 
business needs the germ of success. No 
failure should be perpetuated. 

The telephone business is a good busi- 
ness. It stands as a rock in all times. 
Its assets are not in its physical property. 
Its real assets are incorporated in its 
subscription list—that part of the public 
which makes. actual use of the telephone 
service. In fact, there is no other asset 
but the person who uses the. telephone, 
appreciates it, and pays willingly for it. 
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Subscription lists are different. Some 
have Independent leanings and some have 
Bell. Some cities are hopelessly wedded 
to Bell service, while others take to In- 
dependent service equally earnestly. 

Some cities should be served by the In- 
dependent. There are other cities where 
Independent management would strike 
rocks quickly. It is just such things that 
should be carefully studied before mergers 
or adjustments take place. 

As said before, it is darkest before 
dawn. It is more peaceful before war, 
and more warlike before peace. It surely 
seems as if we have reached the stage 
where old animosities should be forgotten, 
and new deals made which will give 
every successful and deserving telephone 
man a chance to work out his salvation 
on strictly economic lines. 

MORAL: Unfair conditions are never 
permanent. 


Meeting of Board of Directors of 
U.'S. Association. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association was held in Chicago on Fri- 
day, March 2. 

Routine business was transacted, includ- 
ing the setting of the date and place of 
the annual convention next December. 

Those who were present at the meet- 
ing were: 

E. B. Fisher, Grand: Rapids, Mich.; 
C. Y.- McVey, Cleveland, Ohio; F. B. 
MacKinnon, Washington, D. C.; W. F. 
Goodrich, La Crosse, Wis.; J. B. Earle, 
Waco, Texas.; E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, 
Ill.; W. H. Bryant, Mobile, Ala.; G. R. 
Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; E. D. Schade, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Terry W. Allen, Jack- 
son, Tenn.; Hart F. Farwell, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Ia.; 
H. D. Critchfield, Chicago; F. H. Woods, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; H. L. Gary, Kansas City, 
Mo.; G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn.; 
H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Roy 
McCanne, Rochester, N. Y., and W. S. 
Vivian, Chicago. 

Vice-President MacKinnon reported 
that he had been invited by Judge Stephen 
A. Foster, of Chicago, to indorse the po- 
sition that the Central Union Telephone 
Co. is Independent and that it should be 
permitted to take over the Decatur, IIl., 
plant. Mr. MacKinnon stated that he 
not only declined to give such indorse- 
ment, but also represented to the De- 
partment of Justice that the Central Un- 
ion is a Bell company and should not be 
allowed to take over the Decatur prop- 
erty. Mr. MacKinnon’s action was ap- 
proved by the board. 

The report that the valuation commit- 
tee of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is about to take up the valuation of 
telephone properties resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a valuation committee. This 
committee consists of H. Linton Reber. 
of St. Louis, Mo.; A. F. Adams, of 
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Kansas City, Mo.; L. E. Hurtz, of Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; G. W. Robinson, of St. Paul, 
Minn., and C. Y. McVey, of -Cleveland. 

Thirty-three applications for member- 
ship were reported by Secretary Vivian. 

A discussion relative to the holding of 
the next convention resulted in the selec- 
tion of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, December 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
The meeting will be held at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. 


Recent Work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

Progress that is of great importance to 
the future of our forest resources was 
made in the investigations of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
last year. The laboratory is maintained 
by the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in co-operation 
with the University of Wisconsin. 

New by-products have been developed 
which will increase the amount of valu- 
able material taken from the forest and 
thus give a higher return on the stump- 
age cost. Methods of manufacture es- 
pecially have been improved, and the im- 
provement has made possible the reduc- 
tion of operating costs and the turning 
out of a greater quantity and better quali- 
ty of product. 

More definite knowledge of the prop- 
erties of wood has in several instances 
helped to bring about the same result. 
The most important general lines of in- 
vestigation are concerned with lumber, 
pulp and paper, chemical products de- 
rived from wood, and the preservative 
treatment of wood. 

Analytical work on coal tar and water- 
gas tar creosotes has shown that these 
two wood preservatives can not be fully 
identified by physical and chemical means, 
particularly if they have been modified 
by the addition of tar acids and tar bases. 
It may, therefore, be advisable to disre- 
gard the source of the oil in framing 
specifications. 

Seven hundred and fifty petri-dish tests 
covering 66 different preservatives were 
completed. It was found that beech- 
wood creosote was extremely toxic to 
wood-destroying fungi, certain of the 
fractions killing fungus at concentrations 
of from 0.075 to 0.3 per cent. Studies on 
the toxicity of constituents from coal 
tar and water-gas-tar creosotes showed 
the possibility of giving water-gas-tar 
creosote a toxicity fully equal to that of 
coal-tar products. 

A number of lumber companies are 
now experimenting with sodium fluoride 
in large quantities as a sap stain preventa- 
tive. One mining company is using it 
for the preservation of its mine timbers, 
and a railroad company treating over a 
million ties- per year is seriously consid- 
ering its use in place of zinc chloride. 
These activities are due directly to the 
laboratory’s studies of this chemical. 








Physical Connection in Oregon 


Oregon Public Service Commission Orders Physical Connection and Inter- 
change of Traffic Between Bell and Mutual Companies at. Tillamook—Applies 
Only to Messages from or to Stations on Rural Lines of Mutual Company 


On February 26 the Oregon Public 
Service Commission, in the case of the 
Tillamook County Mutual Telephone Co. 
vs. the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., ordered interchange of traffic be- 
tween the lines of the companies at Tilla- 
mook. The order, however, applies only 
to messages originating at, or destined 
to, stations upon the line of the Mutual 
company outside the corporate limits of 
Tillamook. 

Complaint of Mutual Company. 

The action was brought by the Tilla- 
mook County Mutual Telephone Co,, 
which alleged that the service of the Pa- 
cific company was insufficient and inade- 
auate, and that its practices are unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory in 
that it fails and refuses to permit the 
installation of a physical connection be- 
tween its telephone system and that of 
the Mutual company, and to allow the 
interchange of traffic thereover. 

The Mutual company owns and operates 
a system in Tillamook county, consist- 
ing of a number of rural lines which 
are connected to and operated as part 
of an exchange plant. The company is 
a public utility as defined by the Ore- 
gon law. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. owns and operates an exchange in 
Tillamook with various rural lines con- 
nected to it and a toll line extending to 
Portland and other points on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Although the complaint covered the 
question of interchange of both local and 
long distance business, the plaintiff an- 
nounced at the hearing in January that 
a connection for interchange of long 
distance service only was sought and the 
testimony introduced was confined to that 
feature. 

The Mutual company contended that 
there is a general demand by its patrons 
tor long distance service, many of whom 
by reason of the location of the Pacific 
company’s lines and public pay stations 
and the rules and regulations established 
by that company with reference to line ex- 
tensions, cannot reasonably secure the 
service of the Pacific company; and 
that this demand is actuated by ur- 
gent need and is such as to consti- 
tute the necessary public necessity and 
convenience to warrant ordering of physi- 
cal connection between the two com- 
panies. 

The Pacific company challenged the 
constitutionality of the section of the 
Oregon law under which the proceeding 


was brought. The commission did not 
attempt to pass upon that question, deem- 
ing it outside of its province. 

The defendant contended that it ade- 
quately serves, or is in position to serve, 
the district under consideration; that its 
service is available under reasonable 
terms to all who desire it; that it is in 
active competition with the plaintiff and 
that to compel the connection and force 
the interchange of toll messages would 
deprive it of the most effective weapon 
iz has to meet the competition which ex- 
ists, and would inevitably result in the 
loss of its subscribers and the destruction 
of its property to its irreparable injury 
and in violation of its constitutional 
rights. 

The record showed that there are 
numerous patrons of the Mutual com- 
pany in the rural district surrounding 
Tillamook who are not located contiguous 
to the lines of the Pacific company and 
are not subscribers to its service, and 
that they have urgent need for long dis- 
tance service. These people are located 
at distances varying from a few hundred 
feet up to several miles, from the near- 
est Pacific company line. 

Under the present conditions, if they 
desire long distance service, it is neces- 
sary for them to travel these varying dis- 
tances to avail themselves thereof, or, 
as suggested by the Pacific company, to 
install the service of that company. The 
general practice has been to travel the 
distance rather than to install the serv- 
ice. Nor is this travel limited to the 
distance to the nearest Pacific company 
subscriber’s telephone, but, on the con- 
trary, they travel, in most instances, to 
the nearest public pay station maintained 
by that company. 

Although a neighbor may be a subscrib- 
er to the Pacific company’s service, in a 
large number of cases the party desir- 
ing the long distance service will go to 
a public pay station to avail himself 
thereof. This is due to a large extent to 
the natural hesitancy in invading the 
privacy of another’s home to transact 
business in which the owner of the home 
has no interest, and is a condition fos- 
tered by the Pacific company by its strong 
discouragement of the use of private resi- 
dence and business telephones by outside 
parties. 

A study of the record regarding the 
suggestion’ that the party wishing long 
distance service should subscribe to the 
Pacific company’s system, develops the 
following facts: 
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The Pacific company has inaugurated 
a general rule relating to the building of 
extensions which, briefly stated, is as fol- 
lows: 

General Rule of Pacific Company. 

The company will extend a line, with- 
out expense to the subscriber, to any 
point, the construction of the line to 
which will not entail an expenditure in 
excess of two years’ receipts from the 
service furnished by that line. Beyond 
such point the subscriber must participate 
in the cost of construction. 

This rule is varied in individual in- 
stances by the particular conditions re- 
garding prospective development of ad- 
Citional business, etc., found to exist. 
The average cost of ordinary, farmer- 
line construction by the Pacific company 
in Tillamook county is in the neighbor- 
hood of $140 a mile. The regular pub- 
lished tariff rate of the Pacific company 
for farmer line, party service, in this 
territory is $1.50 per month. 

These facts, taken in connection with 
others disclosed by the record as to the 
ability of the subscriber to pay and the 
amount of use he has for the Pacific 
company’s service, lead the commission 
tc the conclusion that the cost to many 
of the'citizens of Tillamook county, now 
served by the Mutual company, of ob- 
taining the service off the Pacific com- 
pany in their homes is more than the 
value of such service to them. 

The corhmission stated its belief that 
the contention of the Pacific company 
that it is in a position to furnish its 
service to all who may require it in that 
territory at a reasonable cost to the pa- 
tron had not been sustained. 

The Need for Connection. 

Reaching this conclusion, the 
question considered by the commission 
was: Is the need for long distance serv- 
ice by the patrons of the Mutual com- 
pany, who cannot reasonably secure the 
service of the Pacific company, such as 
to constitute a public necessity or con- 
venience sufficient, in view of the record 
before it, to warrant the commission in 
ordering the physical connection and the 
interchange of long distance traffic there- 
over. 

The commission believed it is. The rec- 
ord shows these telephone users, who zre 
deprived of long distance connection 1)- 
less they submit to great inconvenience, 
pr unwarranted expense, have urgent 
need for this service in their homes, 
pecially in case of sickness or death. 

Under the present system, the use >f 
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the Pacific company’s toll facilities by 
these people is extremely unsatisfactory. 
There is testimony in the record show- 
ing that parties after traveling long dis- 
tances to the pay stations to place or re- 
ceive toll calls have, at times, been un- 
able to communicate with the called or 
calling party. This has resulted in the 
call being abandoned, or an additional 
trip being made by the patron to secure 
the desired service. 

Parties engaged in business pursuits are 
among the Mutual company’s subscribers 
who cannot reasonably avail themselves 
ot the Pacific company’s service, and 
their need for long distance service, at 
times, is imperative. As an illustration, 
the owner of a saw mill testified he was 
located 2%4 miles from the nearest line, 
and 5% miles from the nearest public 
fay station, of the Pacific company, and 
that in case of failure of any of his 
machinery, it becomes necessary for him 
to immediately get into communication 
with Portland, which is the nearest point 
at which new parts can be obtained. 

The record is replete with testimony 
showing public necessity and convenience 
which, the commission thinks fully justi- 
fes the installation and operation of a 
tliysical connection between the two com- 
panies for the transmission of long dis- 
tance messages to and from the subscrib- 
ers of the Mutual company located with- 
out the city limits of Tillamook. 

Within the corporate limits of the city. 
in the opinion of the commission, the 
long distance service of the Pacific com- 
pany is now reasonably available. 

Connection Terms and Conditions. 

The only remaining question related to 
the terms and conditions under which 
this connection shall be installed and 
used. The Mutual company contended 
the connection should be made under 
practically the same terms and conditions 
exacted and allowed by the Pacific com- 
fany where voluntary connections are 
made by it with other companies. It 
suggested that it should be allowed 25 
rer cent. of the receipts from all toll 
business originated by it as compensation 
for the collection of bills and other in- 
cidental service in connection with this 
interchanged traffic. 

On the other hand, the Pacific company 
submitted that if the connection is to be 
insta''ed at all, a differential in its favor 
shou'd be established to compensate for 
the use of its facilities and to mitigate, 


as 1 ‘ch as possible, the evil effect to 
its property and investment. which it 
claim 


will inevitably result from the in- 
ge of this traffic. 

qT commission carefully considered 
this »hase of this proceeding. The Mu- 
tual company is an organization com- 
Pose’ of local people and its rates, gen- 
erally, are lower than those of the Pa- 
cic ompany. It has the larger number 
of subscribers in the locality under con- 
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sideration, and its greatest disability as 
compared to the Pacific company is its 
lack of toll service. 

It is true that it maintains a magneto 
system, and in most instances’ has 
grounded circuits, as. against the Pacific 
company’s common battery system with 
full metallic circuits. However, this 
grade of service seems to meet the de- 
mands, and the better grade of service 
maintained by the Pacific company at a 
greater cost, is of little practical bene- 
fit to the Pacific company in meeting the 
competition in this territory. 

It follows with the turning over to the 
Mutual company of the toll facilities of 
the Pacific company, the Mutual company 
will be in position to offer its rural pat- 
rons a service broader in its scope than 
that of the Pacific company’s, equal to 
the demands of its patrons in quality of 
service, and at a cheaper rate than that 
maintained by the Pacific company. Un- 
less, the commission stated, it mistakes 
the business acumen of the citizens of the 
district, the Pacific company would ex- 
perience trouble in maintaining its rural 
subscriber list under such a condition. 

In order to protect the investment of 
the Pacific company, therefore, the com- 
mission believed it necessary to prescribe 
terms and conditions which will pre- 
serve the competitive status of the utili- 
ties after the connection has been made. 
Like conclusions have been reached by 
various other tribunals, in cases present- 
ing situations somewhat similar to the one 
presented in this case, and, while the 
commission is aware that there are grounds 
for good argument to the contrary, it be- 
lieves this to be the correct view here. 
See Rural Telephone Cos. vs. Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 12 Can. Ry. Cases, 319, IV 
Commission Telephone Cases, 832; Win- 
ter vs. La Crosse Telephone Co., 11 W. 
R. C. 748, 14-18 C. L., 952; Intertown- 
ship Telephone Co. vs. DeKalb County 
Telephone Co. 43 C. L. 311; Tweddle, 
et al. vs. Michigan State Telephone Co., 
et al, 32 C. L. 400. 

In the light of the entire record be- 
fore it, the commission finds that just 
and reasonable terms and conditions for 
the installation and use of the physical 
connection between these utilities are as 
follows: 

(1) The Mutual company shall, at its 
ewn expense, install and maintain the 
necessary plant and equipment to connect 
up its system with that of the Pacific 
company at the latter company’s exchange 
terminal, so as to make possible the in- 
terchange of long distance traffic be- 
tween the two companies. 

(2) On all calls interchanged under 
this order between the Mutual company 
and the Pacific company there shall be 
charged, in addition to the regular, pub- 
lished tariff rate, the sum of 10 cents, 
which 10 cents shall not be absorbed by 
cither company but shall be collected 
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from the subscriber or patron availing 
himself of the service afforded by the 
physical connection between these utili- 
ties. 

(3) Each company shall be responsible 
for all tolls charged against its own sub- 
scribers or patrons, including the 10 cents 
differential herein provided, and_ shall, 
cn or before the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing that in which the service was 
rendered, remit to the other the sum of 
five cents for each interchanged call for 
which its subscribers or patrons shall be 
liable. : 

March 15, 1917, is a reasonable time 
for this order to become effective. 

Based upon the foregoing facts, con- 
sidered in connection with the entire rec- 
erd before it, the commission finds the 
present service of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is inadequate and its fa- 
cilities unreasonable; that public neces- 
sity and convenience require the use by 
the subscribers of the Mutual company 
located without the corporate limits of 
the city of Tillamook of the toll line 
facilities of the Pacific company in con- 
nection with the system of the Tilla- 
mook County Mutual Telephone Co., and 
that such use under the terms and con- 
ditions set forth will not result in ir- 
reparable injury to the Pacific company, 
or the users of its long distance facilities, 
and will not result in any substantial det- 
riment to the toll service rendered, or to 
be rendered by it; that the revenue which 
will be derived from the toll business in- 
terchanged under this order is a reason- 
zble compensation for the use of the fa- 
cilities involved in this business. 
Central Home Employes Study 

Book of Operating Rules. 

The various local exchanges of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. are taking up a detailed study of the 
book of rules of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, which has 
been approved and applied to its service 
by the Kentucky company. At a recent 
meeting of the operators of the Paris 
(Ky.) Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
four of the rules were taken up and dis- 
cussed—those on “Personal Numbers,” 
“Team Work,” “Conduct and Unneces- 
sary Conversations” and “Improper Use of 
Circuits.” 


Annual Convention of Florida Tel- 
ephone Association. 


Announcement has just been made that 
the annual meeting of the Florida Tele- 
phone Association will be held in Jackson- 
ville, Friday, March 23. The sessions will 
be held in the Jacksonville Board of Trade 
rooms, beginning at 9:30 a. m. 

An interesting program is being pre- 
pared. All those who are interested in 
the telephone business are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 
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VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 











insurance was not allowed on subscriber's 
station installations, as there is practically 
no danger of injuring life or property in 
installing a telephone on private prop- 
erty—for that matter, there is very little 
danger of injury to the installer himself, 
But the additional cost involved is com- 


ing a fair insurance rate for appraisal 
purposes. It should also be remembered 
that insurance rates are rarely applied to 
the full value of the property insured. 
An examination of the company’s in- 
surance records for the several years pre- 
ceding the appraisal should give the ratio 


Quiz Question on the Preceding 
Installment. - 


86. What. does the general and legal 
expense include? 

87. Make-up an estimate of the gen- 
eral and legal expense which would be 
incurred in the construction of a property 
serving 50,000 to 60,000 subscribers. 

88. How is the cost of engineering 
usually estimated? How is the super- 
vision between the construction gang fore- 
men and the executive staff cared for? 

89.. Make up an estimate of the cost 
of general supervision during construc- 
tion for a 50,000 subscriber plant. 

90. What one point should be clearly 
in mind in computing taxes and insurance 
during construction? What is the first 
step in the compilation of taxes, insur- 
ance and interest? 

91. In making up a schedule of con- 
struction expenditures, what points must 
be considered? 

92. How are the taxes during the con- 
struction period computed? 

93. Illustrate the computation of taxes 

94. How are taxes sometimes com- 





TABLE II. 


Cost of 
furniture 
and Cost of 
fixtures. tools, etc. 
$13,100 $ 1,200 
2,000 6,000 
2,000 10,000 
2,000 16,000 
17,780 20,000 
4,893 20,000 
3,750 12,000 
3,250 6,800 
2,806 4,000 
6,533 592 


$1,263,366 $58,082 $96,592 $1,654,685 
Construc- 85 per Insur- 
tionin One-fifth Amount cent valu- ance 
process. material. insured. ation. cost. 
14,300 14,300 $ 12,155 $ 36 
38,373 5 
255,530 
601,237 
1,024,022 
1,256,281 
174,318 
141,845 
68,317 
13,924 


Cost of Cost of C. O. 


Period. Totals. 

First year, first half 
Second half 

Second year, first half 
Second half 

Third year, first half 
Second half 

Fourth year, first half 
Second half 

Fifth year, first half 
Second half 


Coeedeccvcrecsrecces 236,645 


$ 174,322 
284,569 
340,514 
160,824 
120,198 
114,629 

61,511 
6,799 








Totals 


Total Put in 
Period. to date. service. 
First year, first half.$ 14,300 ......... $ 
TN RES OS : ees 
Second year, first half 255,530 
Second half .... 601,237 
Third year, first half.1,024,932 
Second half <...1,266,281  .........- 
Fourth year, first half.1,430,599 $1,256,281 
Second half ....1,572,444 1,430,599 
Fifth year, first half.1,640,761 1,572,444 
Second half ....1,654,685 1,640,761 


71,574 
74,302 
87,092 
106,056 
81,610 
65,598 of 
51,846 168 


EE a 


puted? Is this method more logical than 
the method using a construction schedule? 


CHAPTER V. Collateral Con- 
struction Costs (Continued.) 


95. Insurance Expense During Con- 
struction.—There are three sources of in- 
surance expense ordinarily encountered 
during the construction of a_ telephone 
property: Fire insurance—buildings, cen- 
tral office equipment, furniture and fix- 
tures, tools and that portion of the con- 
struction material carried in the store- 
room during each of the construction pe- 
riods—employers’ liability insurance; and 
insurance against injuries to the general 
public. — 

Insurance, like taxes, should be esti- 
mated on a periodic basis—the periods are 
usually assumed to be six months each— 
and the reproduction cost of plant in- 
stalled less the reproduction cost of plant 
in service ascertained for each period and 
used as a basis for computing the cost of 
insurance. 

96. Estimation of Fire Insurance Ex- 
pense.—In estimating fire insurance, pre- 
valent rates for similar risks, and rates 
paid for the several years preceding the 
appraisal on the property under consid- 
eration, should be reviewed in determin- 





Total fire insurance during construction 


$10,692 








Table li. 


of insured value to book value. This 
ratio may be applied to the reproduction 
cost of the insurable property, to get a 
proper insurance base. An illustration of 
the method followed in computing fire 
insurance for a comparatively large tele- 
phone plant is given in Table II. 

97. Liability Insurance in the Actual 
Construction Work.—Liability insurance 
in actual construction work is based upon 
the payroll of the construction forces. 
Hence, in computing the cost of “liability 
insurance during construction,” we have, 
first, to determine the proportion of the 
total reproduction cost involving labor 
items only, and then to apportion this 
amount over the construction period. 

A review of the unit costs for the 
various types of plant will render possible 
a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
ratio of labor costs to total costs. This 
ratio applied to the construction schedule, 
will give a proper base for use in de- 
termining liability insurance during each 
period. 

The illustration which follows, is taken 
from a recent appraisal of a telephone 


property. It will be noted that liability 
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Manner in Which Cost of Fire Insurance During Construction 


Is Calculated. 


paratively small and most companies feel 
that it is better to be on the safe side 
in the matter of employes’ insurance. 

98. Example of Computation of Liabil- 
ity Insurance—An illustration of the 
method used in computing liability in- 
surance is given in Table III. In this 
table liability insurance was calculated on 
the basis of the working force involved 
in the construction of the plant, exclusive 
of general supervision. The rate for out- 
side employes is $5.25 per $100 of pay roll. 
The rate for the general public is $2.04 
per $100 of pay roll. The cost of liability 
insurance for employes and genera! pub- 
lic (Table III) was estimated on this 
hasis. 

Liability insurance is sometimes 
mated on a flat basis, as a percentage of 
the labor cost of the insurable items. On 
this basis, an allowance of %ths of | per 
cent. of the estimated labor cost for em- 
ployes’ insurance and %ths of 1 per cent. 
for public insurance, or a total o 1% 
per cent. for liability insurance, is not an 
unusual allowance. 

99. Interest During Comstructio.— 
Courts and commissions are gen: rally 


esti- 
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agreed that-the interest on the capital 
used in constructing a utility property is 
an allowable element of the total -repro: 
duction: cost during the period that the 
capital is lying idle. As soon, however, 
as any portion of the plant is put into 
active service, interest on the capital in- 
vested in that portion of the plant ceases 
to be an element of cost and becomes 2 
part of the company’s operating expenses. 

In the case of Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. vs. Westhaven (118 Pac. 
354), the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
rendered the following opinion: 


The commission refused to allow it 
(interest during construction) because it 
- did not consider it a proper element of 
reproductive value. 

Counsel for the commission, however, 
at the oral argument before this court 
conceded, and we think properly, that 
there is no ground for refusing its allow- 
ance no case has been cited, 
and in our investigation we found no 
case involving this question, where a rea- 
sonable amount has not been considered 
and allowed for loss of interest during 
construction as part of the cost of con- 
struction. 


100. The Rate of Interest—The amount 
allowable for interest during construction 
will, of course, depend upon the rate at 
which interest is computed and upon the 
length of time during which the accrued 
interest is considered a capital rather than 
an operating expenditure. Rate of inter- 
est will be governed by the prevalent cost 
of money in the locality of the property 
under consideration and by the general 
attitude of the courts and commissions 
having jurisdiction over the territory in- 
volved, as evidenced by their decisions in 
similar cases in the past. 

There is one point in this connection 
which should be clearly borne in mind: 
It sometimes happens that capital, held in 
readiness for use in actual construction, 
temporarily earns an increment during the 
period of inaction. As an illustration, the 
promoters of a property may deem it ad- 
visable to borrow in advance sufficient 
funds to finance several years’ construc- 
tion. Such action may be warranted be- 
cause of anticipated future tightness in 
the money market, or expected advance in 
rates, or other pertinent reasons. 
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Convince the.Owner Why He Should 
-, Join the Association. 


’ 1” $3. ; 

It is a safe assumption that nine out 
of ten managers of telephone properties 
appreciate the advantages of belonging 
to a national association. Undoubtedly 
this proportion of the managers consider 
it a benefit to themselves and their com- 
panies to be members of the association. 
They appreciate the advantage of co-op- 
eration. They appreciate the benefit of 
association protection. They appreciate 
the service that the national association 
can render them in supplying information 
and representing them before the federal 
departments. 

They appreciate that by belonging to 
the association, their companies are given 
a voice in the ditect management of the 
Independent telephone industry. They 
undoubtedly appreciate that the associa- 
tion’s influence is such that their com- 
panies are affected by the association’s 
actions whether their companies belong to 
the association or not, and that, there- 
fore, it is a matter of business for them 
to take an active part in association af- 
fairs. 

If this assumption is correct, why is it 
that nine out of ten telephone companies 
are not members of the national organiza- 
tion? Is it not because the manager in 
the majority of cases does not control his 
own company—has no voice in the finan- 
cial management of his company? Is it 
not possible that he has made no effort— 
or if an effort has been made it has been 
an ineffectual one—to convince the men 
who control the property, of the advisa- 
bility and necessity of their company be- 
longing to the association? 

This it seems is a problem to which it 
is well worth while to give consideration. 
This is a question that managers should 
consider seriously. Are they doing their 
full duty to. their companies when they 


do not convince the owners of their prop-- 


By F. B. McKinnon. 


erties of the advantages that will come to 
the properties by association member- 
ship? 

If they have done what they consider to 
be their best to interest the owners, why 
can they not send the names of the own- 

















F. B. MacKinnon. 


ers or managing directors to this asso- 
ciation to enable the association to get in 
touch with these men and present to them 
directly the advantages of association 
membership ? 

If you, Mr. Manager, have not joined 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association because of your inability to 
obtain the necessary consent from your 
cwner, or owners, why not immediately 
ask the association to get. in touch directly 
with your directors? Do you not owe 
this to yourself as well as to your com- 
pany? 





it would probably be deposited in a busi- 
ness bank or with a trust company and 





Until the money was actually required, there earn interest at a somewhat less 
Outside Substation Insurance 

Period. employes. installers. cost. 
Iirst year, second half..............ee00. eee er es $ 2,834 
OE EE ce ccacsenneavanen eee” —C nw wn 8,026 
ee «s,s EASE Ey ies |S games 10,541 
L hit@: See a + a ee 11,458 
ates aie oa wae nae gichenl 150,667 47,259 13,465 
F TO Se WE a os kv ce wdscwsen ses 172,378 41,806 14,761 
SJ. ee Sears 142,178 26,856 11,775 
Filth Sq MMEssciieds 66 oad euad ones 102,947 31,408 9.154 
SE ET die senks s decdavdnesweded 100,178 19,128 8,307 
" Total liability insurance during construction ..............eeeee00: $90,321 











Table Ill. 


The Method Used in Comeutation of Liability Insurance. 


rate than that charged by the original 
lenders. 

In cases of this kind, only the net rate 
should. be ‘used in computing interest dur- 
ing construction. If the money costs 6 
per cent. and earns 3 per cent., thé differ- 
ence, 3 per cent., should be used in de- 
termining the interest on the portion of 
the total capital earning a temporary 
partial return. (To be continued.) 


Seek Interchange of Service. 
Petitions’ asking that arrangements for 
interchange of service be made by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
The Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co. at Santa Monica, Cal., were recently 
presented to both companies by the 

Santa Monica Merchants’ Association. 
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Where anchorage is difficult, Drive & Twist Anchors 
excel. Through pavement it is only necessary to break a 
small hole and then drive the anchor. This eliminates the 
damage to expensive pavement and eliminates much !abor. 
In private property, the Drive & Twist Anchor is installed 
without a mess or damage to lawns. In close qu:=rters, 
such as alongside of buildings, fences or where there is 
only a small strip of ground available, a secure anc!: rage 


can be obtained without difficulty. 
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We extend you our liberal trial offer of shipping 
adozen anchors subject to test and approval. Give 
them any trial you wish and if they do not prove 
satisfactory, your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. We guarantee Drive & Twist Anchors to 
hold :nore and cost less installed than any other 
form of anchorage. - Prices areas follows: 


No.1 Drive & Twist Anchor for light guy work.... $1.20 ea. 
No.2 Drive & Twist Anchor for medium guy work.... 1.95 ea. 
No.3 Drive & Twist Anchor for heavy guy work.... 2.40 ea. 
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* York Public Service Commission, 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies‘ Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


‘New York Commission Rules on 


' Telephone User’s Manners. 


According to a decision of the New 
ren- 


, dered last week, any subscriber of a tele- 
» phone company who uses profane lan- 


guage over the telephone, maliciously 


; places the receiyer against the transmit- 
‘ ter, to make a shrieking noise over. the 


. by Morse M¢ Frakel, 


line, flashes the’ signal continually, or 
fails to answer when called, assumes the 
risk of having his telephone permanently 
removed. 

The ~ commission Sustained the New 
York Telephone Co.+in a complaint made 
sécretary of the 
Mediator. Publishing .Co., of New York. 
He complained that his service on two 


lines to the publishing company’s office 


had been discontinued. : 

Two .opportunities were given him ‘to 
appear at a hearing. Though Mr. Frakel 
failed to appear, the operators and man- 
agers of the telephone company were 
present and presented a record extending 
over some two years. They showed that 
in addition to the irregularities mentioned 
above, Mr. Frakel called the operators 
“bums,” wished that they might ‘now and 
then “break a leg,” and was otherwise 
“the author of profane language and: ob- 
scene language over the telephone.” 

The record was in great.detail, sworn 
to by a number of witnesses, giving days, 
minutes and hours upon which the al- 
leged. offenses were given. Accordingly 
the company is permitted to discontinue 
service to Mr. Frakel, or to any other 
subscriber who knowingly permits him 
habitually to use the telephone. 


Status of Telephone Bills Before 
Nebraska Legislature. 

The corporations committee of the 
Nebraska. senate has recommended for 
indefinite postponement, the bill proposed 
by Lieutenant-Governor Howard fixing 
35 cents as the maximum rate for toll 
messages in the state. Chairman “Tanner 
declared it was a ridiculous bill. The 
lieutenant governor rallied his friends in 
the senate, but a motion to overrule the 
committee was lost by a vote of 17 to 15. 

The same committee reported out for 
the general file, Senator Adams’ bill giv- 
ing cities of the second class the right to 
regulate the rates and service qf tele- 
phone companies therein, along with other 
public service corporations. 

Representatives of the various tele- 
phone companies joined with Warren I. 
Pratt, president of the Nebraska Inde- 


pendent Telephone As¥ociation, in urging 
that modern service conditions make con- 
trol by a city or town, of telephone rates 
and service, impossible. They said that 
because every municipality has a zone of 
free service, ofter including some one or 
mote adjacent towns, the plan was im- 
practicable. 

Telephone service today is not co-ex- 
tensive with a town, and therefore to 
attempt to give the town the right of 
regulation, which it cannot exert outside 
its limits, would mean not only divided 
rates, but also divided authority and di- 
vided service, which merchants would not 
stand,for. Mr. Pratt insisted that the 
best interests of the public lay in center- 


ing regulatory authority in one body and ° 


that the Adams’ plan would deprive mu- 
nicipalities of outside connections they 
now have without charge. 

It was also urged that cities, especially 
of the second class, less than 5,000, do not 
have experts at their. command to make 
the necessary valuations and accountings. 
The fact that Senator Adams is a mem- 
ber of the committée was responsible for 
the favorable action on the bill, it being 
senatorial courtesy to so treat committee 
members’ bills. 

None of the dozen or more maximum 
toll rate and exchange station rentals 


bills /have been .reported out from the 


committees in either house, and as the 
session is so far advanced that the sift- 
ing committees will take charge of the 
general files before the bottom of them 
as now constituted can be reached, they 
have less than even chance of being con- 
sidered by either body. 

Frequent hearings. have been held on 
the bills during the past week. The new 
arguments lined’ up against the maxi- 
mum rate bills are that the theory of a 
maximum rate is wrong because there is 
neither uniformity of service nor of 
equipment, and that no two localities have 
exactly the. same condition; that it 
would be discriminatory because it makes 
the same charge for different kinds of 
service; that long distance messages are 
rarely social in character but are largely 
business; that the reduction in service 
necessary if the price is arbitrarily re- 
duced by the state, will wipe out most 
of the business because big business, the 
chief patron, wants first-class service or 
none; that lower rates will not stimulate 


“traffic. because business men now use it 


to the Jimit. of their needs and desires. 

Computations were submitted showing 
that the reduced rates, including the 35- 
éent maximtfm and proportionate reduc- 
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tions on short hauls, would cost the Ne- 
braska Bell company about $150,000 in 
toll receipts and the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. $125,000 a year. Presi- 
dent Pratt of the state Independent as- 
sociation said that it would bankrupt a 
number of small companies that have a 
total of 4,700 miles of toll lines in the 
state and told of several it would put 
immediately out of business. Objection 
was also lodged that the development 
work now in progress in the western part 
of the state would not only crash down 
about the ears of owners, but there would 
be no more so long as rates were cut so 
low. 

At none of the hearings has any per- 
son assuming to know anything about 
rates or service, appeared, and none of 
the authors of the bills has presented a 
statement on its behalf. The one excep- 
tion was when Representative Auten 
backed his bill requiring physical con- 
nection of two companies in the same 
town, with reciprocal tolls. He was met 
with the argument that the cheaper and 
least-eqaipped company would drive the 
other out of business. The failure of any 
presentation of the case for the bills 
led several of the telephone representa- 
tives to complain that it was legislation 
without investigation and a jump in the 
dark. 


Nebraska Bill to Increase Commis- 
sion’s Investigations. 


Railway Commissioner Wilson, of Ne- 
braska, is championing a bill in the state 
legislature that he has succeeded in hav- 


ing placed on the general file. It em- 
powers the state railway commission to 
employ as many investigators as it may 
deem necessary to run down complaints 
as to service of public service corpora- 
tions. 

The railroads are fighting the measure 
vigorously, their objection being that the 
investigators are to be paid $10 a day 
and expenses by the company that is be- 
ing made the subject of invstigation. 
They claim that it will result in the pay- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars yearly to men with roving commis- 
sions, who will become very numerois 
during the primary and election’ ca- 
paigns of members of the commission. 

Mr. Wilson told the committee th:' 
the telephone companies had entered : 
objections to the bill and were for it. 
said that the commission was unable 
make investigations and to check up 
the hundreds of reports made by pub 
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service corporations because of lack of 
funds. In order to secure effective regu- 
lation, it was necessary that at least 
five men be permanently employed to 
find out if the reports made were ac- 
curate copies of the actual business done 
and to investigate complaints where 
hearings developed a radical contradic- 
tion in testimony. 

Commissioner Wilson pledged himself 
to support such rates for service as will 
return whatever percentage is necessary 
to induce capital to enter the business. 
He declined to fix the percentage because 
of the varying cost of money. 

This declaration has greatly pleased the 
telephone men who say that the present 
cost of material being double former 
prices, and this having cut in two the 
amount set aside in the last few years 
for depreciation, will force them to file 
applications for increased rates during 
the year. Mr. Wilson was elected as an 
anti-corporation candidate at the last elec- 
tion. 


“Progress Report” Rate Hearing 
Before California Commission. 
One of the reasons that telephone rates 


are high in San Francisco, Cal., accord- 
ing to the statement of the city in the 
rate case now before the California Rail- 
way Commission, is that the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. incurred an un- 
necessary duplication of plant and equip- 
ment when it absorbed the Home Tele- 
phone Co., and sought an interest return 
cn additions not necessary to the serv- 
ice. 

Assistant City Attorney Robert M. 
Searls, who appeared for the city in a 
hearing before Commissioner Thelen, ar- 
gued that the telephone company is 
charging too large a proportion of its 
state expenses in its San Francisco rates. 
Mr. Searles stated that the city thus far 
has made only a cursory examination of 
the company’s books. 

Commissioner Thelan stated that the 
hearing was for “progress report” in 
order that the commission might know 
just how far the company has progressed 
with the task of inventory and appraisal 
of its properties in the state of California. 

Attorney James T. Shaw for the com- 
pany reported that the compilations were 
“) per cent. complete and that all ex- 
hanges except San Francisco, Long 

each, San Jose, Redding and Modesto 

ere finished, with respect to “basic 
udies.” Nearly 100 experts are at work 
thering the data. Perhaps a year will 

t be necessary, said Mr. Shaw, before 
te work is completed. 

The city of San Francisco in August, 

15, filed a complaint with the commis- 
Sion against the telephone company ask- 
ing for reduced rates. Later the com- 
any filed a petition asking for an investi- 
gation of its rates, rules and regulations, 
not only in San Francisco, but throughout 
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the state, with the claim that its system 
was so interrelated that injustice would 
be done if any part of it were considered 
alone. 

The commission thereafter merged the 
city’s complaint in the larger investiga- 
tion, which has already been given sev- 
eral hearings in various parts of the state. 
The company in the meantime is prepar- 
ing an elaborate record of its properties, 
which, after check by the commission's 
experts, will be used as a factor in subse- 
quent rate fixing. 


Ohio Cities’ Right to Share of Re- 
ceipts Upheld. 
Reaffirming the right of Ohio cities to 
enter into contract-franchise agreements 
with telephone companies, Judge James 
I. Allread, of the Ohio Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in a decision handed down Feb- 
ruary 28, and concurred in by his as- 
sociates, Judge Kunkle and Ferneding, 
affirmed the Franklin County Common 
Pleas Court in granting the city of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, judgment against the Citi- 

zens Telephone Co. for $71,373.93. 

The city entered suit through City At- 
torney Henry Scarlett, to collect a share 
of the gross receipts of the telephone 
ccmpany under the terms of the fran- 
chise-contract under which the telephone 
company has been operating. The city 
sought to collect these so-called royalties 
for the years from 1905 to 1914, inclusive, 
which amounted to $3,800 in some years 
and $8,900 in others, or an aggregate.of 
$71,373.93. 

The telephone company attacked the 
validity of the contract feature of the 
franchise, upon the ground that inasmuch 
as the telephone company secures its 
rights from the state, the city gave noth- 
ing of value to the telephone company in 
exchange for the royalty arrangements. 

The appeals courts, however, in its de- 
cision, reaffirms the right of municipali- 
ties to contract with telephone companies 
for part of the revenue of such com- 
fanies in exchange for franchises, and 
also reaffirms the legal proposition that 
after such companies have operated for 
several years under such contract-fran- 
chise and have received the benefits of 
them, they are estopped to deny their 
validity. 

The case will probably be appealed to 
the state supreme court by the telephone 
company. 


Judge Dever Modifies His Order 
in Decatur Merger. 

Judge William E. Dever of the Su- 
perior court in Chicago has handed 
down an order, on the motion of the 
receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., modifying’ an order of November 
29, 1915, permitting the sale of the De- 
catur Home Telephone Co. of Decatur, 
Ill., to the Central Union Telephone Co. 

The 1915 order was entered on the 
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petition of the receivers who submitted 
to the court the question of carrying out 
the agreement for the purchase of the 
Decatur plant. 

The original order is modified by 
striking out the following paragraph: 


—and the receivers are also hereby 
further directed, before proceeding to 
complete the purchase herein provided 
for, to notifv the attorney general of 
the United States of the entry of this 
order and in case he fails to object there- 
to within 20 days after the service of 
such notice upon him, to proceed to con- 
template said purchase, as herein pro- 
vided for. 


This means that the deal will not have 
to be placed before the United States 
attorney general for his permission. 

It is further ordered that the order of 
November 29, 1915, shall remain in full 
force and effect except as modified by 
this order. 

A similar order was entered in connec- 
tion with the purchase of the plant of the 
Fayette County Telephone Co. 

The Central Union company has al- 
ready taken action and is in possession of 
the Decatur plant. 


Hearing Resumed on New Jersey 
Rate Investigation. 

The rate investigation of the New York 
Telephone Co., which is being made by 
the Public Utility Commission in’ con- 
junction with the rate probe of the Dela- 
ware & New Jersey Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., was resumed February 28, in 
Newark. The first witness was William 
C. Boyrer, analyist of the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission, who has been re- 
tained by the commission to estimate the 
annual cost and upkeep of exchanges in 
the state and of certain property valua- 
tions. 

Other witnesses included Lathrop An- 
derson, who made estimates of the physi- 
cal valuations of buildings in Newark, 
and Professor Mankey, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who testified as to ex- 
change and other building equipment. 

The opening testimony was _ highly 
technical, dealing with the physical value 
of properties in the state together with 
their interlocking service valuation, when 
compared as part of the general system. 


Nebraska Commission Allows Rate 
Increase in Peculiar Case. 

The Newport Telephone Co., at New- 
port, Neb., has been sold by O. Nelson 
to Bert Bogue. It is a small company 
serving 52 subscribers in Newport and 
switching with 55 farm telephones. It 
was purchased in July, 1911, by O. Nel- 
son from the Newport, Hammond & 
Southern Telephone Co., by his assum- 
ing a debt of $443 and agreeing to main- 
tain the existing rates for five years. 
As soon as his contract ran out, he ap- 
plied for permission to increase his rates 
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from $1.25 to $1.75 a month and to double 
the 25-cent switching rate. 

Several residents journeyed the 350 
miles to Lincoln to protest. Nelson re- 
fused to appear, but sent a statement of 
the 1916 business, This showed revenues 
vi $1,085 and expenses, included a man- 
agers salary of $730, totaling $1,494. 
While the commission had the matter 
under consideration, one of the protest- 
ants wrote that Nelson, who is an elderly 
man, had sold out. It was stated that as 
the purchaser was a young man who could 
do the work himself,, he need hire no 
manager, and therefore the request to 
increase rates should be denied. 

Commissioner Taylor, who heard the 
case, expressed his puzzlement in his 
order. He said that the district was so 
sparsely settled that a rate which would 
give earnings sufficient to pay operating 
expenses, . maintenance and _ dividends 
would be prohibitive. He allowed an in- 
crease of 25 cents on residence telephones 
and 50 cents on business telephones. Aft- 
er denying an increase on the switching 
charge, he made a supplemental order, 
making it 40 cents instead. of 25. This 
will enable Mr. Bogue to just break even, 
it is claimed. He was ordered to give 
continuous service week days, patrons 
having protested against closing of the 
exchange at the lunch and supper hour. 
Unusual Case of Consolidation 

Protest in Nebraska. 

The protest of the minority stockhold- 
ers of the Monroe Telephone Co. against 
the consolidation of the exchange with 
the exchange of the Albion Telephone Co., 
at Albion, Neb., was submitted February 
24 to the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

The situation is unusual. The Monroe 

company started as a purely farmers’ 
mutual a number of years ago, each sub- 
scriber being required to take out a 
share of stock, with which his equipment 
was purchased and his own aid in build- 
ing to him was commandeered. Rates 
remained at a dollar a month or less for 
a number of years, with the company pay- 
ing dividends ranging from 7 to 11 per 
cent. 
* Alfred Bratt, a wealthy real estate own- 
er and banker of Genoa, became interested 
and has financed a number of its later 
operations, which included the purchase 
of a number of exchanges at different 
points, until the book value of the plant 
reached $85,000. Mr. Bratt as president 
has taken running the company as his 
recreation. He devoted days to its work 
and business, charging nothing for his 
services and furnishing automobiles and 
other services. that never showed up in 
the expense account. The secretary was 
paid but a nominal sum, and expenses 
were kept to the minimum. 

When later the question of rates at one 
of the exchanges came up, the Nebraska 
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commission found the records were so in- 
complete that it was impossible to de- 
termine costs of construction or expenses. 
The company’s receipts, however, had been 
more than .their expenses and it had 
been keeping up dividends, more than a 
third of the value of the property being 
represented by expenditures from the sur- 
plus. Its 2,000 telephones brought in a 
gross of $20,000 and its operating ex- 
penses were about $14,000. : 

Some months ago Mr. Bratt, who had 
been picking up stock wherever he could 
find it, associated some others with him 
and. purchased the Albion exchange, 
which has about 1,000 telephones in the 
city and outside, and paid therefore $55,- 
000. His plan was to consolidate the ex- 
change with that of the Monroe com- 
pany in Albion. The commisison was 
asked to authorize the issuance of $55,000 
stock of the Monroe company, which more 
than doubles its stock issue. 

Minority stock interests objected to a 
consolidatien, and asked the commission, 
it it authorized the consolidation, to re- 
duce the stock issue to $40,000. They 
contended that was the most the plant 
of the Albion company was worth and 
that $55,000 was a fictitious value. The 
records of the Monroe company were 
such that C. J. Garlow, president of the 
Nebraska Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, was called into the case, and he 
has succeeded in straightening matters 
out so that the case was finally sub- 
mitted. 


Indiana House Movers Restrained 
by Telephone Company. 

J. T. Merryman, for the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Decatur, Ind., filed suit 
against Fred Reppert, Roy Runyon and 
James Harmon last month. The plaintiff 
sets out that it has a telephone line from 
Decatur to Monroeville; that the defend- 
ants, who are moving a house along said 
line, have already cut cross arms on the 
line and threaten to further damage said 
line. 

A restraining order was asked and 
granted, preventing the defendants from 
further molesting, removing, or interfer- 
ing in any way with said telephone line 
until a hearing is held. 


Western Illinois Company to Sell 
to Macomb Company. 

The reorganization committee of the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co. is per- 
mitted, under an order of the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, to sell the com- 
pany’s plant, lines and franchise in the 
city of Macomb, IIl., and vicinity, to the 
Macomb Telephone Co. 

The Western Illinois company owns and 
operates a telephone system in Mc- 
Donough and other counties in Illinois 
with an exchange in Macomb. It has 
about 230 subscribers. The Macomb Tele- 
phone Co. owns and operates a system 
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in Macomb and vicinity with about | \j9 
subscribers. 

The consideration is $8,000, which price 
the commission believes is a fair value of 
the property to be purchased. The \{a- 
comb company has been given authority 
by the Illinois commission to issue com- 
mon stock to the extent of $8,000 par 
value for the purpose of obtaining funds 
to pay for the property to be purchased. 


Hearing on New Franchise of 
Dallas Automatic Company. 

A public hearing was held before the 
board of city commissioners of Dallas, 
Texas, on the proposed franchise for 
the Dallas Automatic Telephone Co. last 
week, when the franchise came up on its 
second reading. 

Modifications of the franchise as passed 
on the first reading were made by City 
Attorney O. F. O’Donnell, but the changes 
were not radical. 

Thomas B. Love argued against the 
proposed franchise. Mr. Love’s chief op- 
position is based on the grounds that he 
considers the grant merely an enabling 
act for the city commission to give the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
a franchise without submission to the 
people, and also to fix a valuation for 
the Southwestern company’s property 
without a referndum. 

This power on the part of the city 
commission is conferred under the pro- 
visions for a merger of the Southwest- 
ern company with the Automatic com- 
pany, Mr. Love declared. The franchise 
as now worded will also result ulti- 
mately in high rates to single-line users, 
Mr. Love believes. .% 
Consolidation Awaits Approval of 

Interstate Commission. 

According to reports from Bristol, 
Tenn.-Va., the consolidation of the two 
telephone companies operating in Bristol, 
Johnson City, Abingdon, Jonesboro and 
other points in East Tennessee and South- 
west Virginia now only await the forma! 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The consolidation will be 
brought about by the purchase on ‘the 
part of the Bristol Telephone Co., of 
all properties of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The local Independent company will 
then have no competition in this terri- 
tory. It will connect with the toll system 
of the Bell company. 

The consolidation will bring to a close 
the long and bitter war between the local 
Independent company and the Bell com- 
pany in Bristol and that section. The 
fight began some 25 years ago when the 
local Independent company was formed. 
The Bristol company for a number of 
years had no competition at Johnson 
City, but about six years ago the Bell 
company entered that city. For several 
years the Bell company gave free tele- 
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phone service in Bristol as a result of the 
strenuous competition, and it is claimed 
that the rates received by both companies 
have for several years been ruinously 


low. 


Western Nebraska Commercial 
Clubs Protest Legislation. 

A vigorous protest was lodged with 
the Nebraska legislature the latter part of 
February by western Nebraska associated 
commercial clubs, against the passage of 
any legislation that would interfere with 
telephone development in that section of 
the state. The petition set forth the con- 
fidence of the signers that the passage 
of the various rate reduction bills would 
seriously retard the development of tele- 
phone lines everywhere, affect the serv- 
ice and present the installation of ade- 
quate equipment. 

Believing that the extension of rural, 
urban and toll lines is a prime necessity 
in the advancement of business, the sign- 
ers asked that the entire matter of rates 
and regulation be left with the state rail- 
way commission, where the constitution 
and previous legislation has placed it. 
Copies of the petition were also sent 
the governor and lieutenant governor. 

Due to discovery of alkaline solutions 
in western Nebraska lakes, which are 
cheaply transformed into potash that 
brings large returns since German mar- 
kets are closed, western Nebraska is ex- 
periencing a business boom that has been 
augmented by high prices for cattle, pota- 
tces and farm products. The people are 
asking for the extension of telephone 
service and also for more direct toll con- 
nections. 

Alliance and Broken Bow, the biggest 
booming towns in that section, are about 
200 miles apart, but they have no direct 
wire connection. A message from the 
latter to the former must be sent 150 
miles east, then southwest, and then di- 
rectly north—about three times the air 
mileage. 

The companies directly interested—the 
Nebraska Bell and the Nebraska & 
Wyoming—-have been planning large de- 
velopment work that has been halted by 
the menace of proposed legislation. 


Railroad and Station Telephones 
in Towns with Exchanges. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sin has been called upon to decide a 
case with an unusual quirk to it. A Ne- 
ska law requires railroad companies, 
in order to complete their service to the 
pr olic, to maintain telephones in their 
Dots. 

‘omplaints have been lodged with the 
c mmission by residents of Crowell and 
\.ashington that the Chicago & North- 

stern Railway is not obeying the law. 
T>e railroad company retorts by declar- 
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ing that the law means that telephones 
must be maintained in the stations of 
towns that have telephone exchanges. 
Neither Washington nor Crowell have 
town exchanges. They are too small and 
are served by the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Accepts 
Physical Connection Decision. 
Acceptance of the authority of the Wis- 

consin Railroad Commission to regulate 

telephone companies in Wisconsin as to 
physical telephone connection, was ad- 
mitted in the Dane County Circuit Court 
at Madison with the dismissal, by stipu- 
iation, of four suits filed by Wisconsin 
telephone companies to review and set 
aside the order of the commission regard- 
ing the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and thie 
local companies at Janesville and La 

Crosse, to give physical connection serv- 

ice between La Crosse and Janesville. 

Three of the suits were filed by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the other by 
the Rock County Telephone Co. 

“This marks the acceptance by the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. of the decision of 
the state supreme court in the La Crosse 
case and sustains the Wisconsin telephone 
physical connection law and the orders 
of the railroad commission made under 
it,” said an official statement from At- 
torney General Owen’s office. “The de- 
cision is important as it will affect all 
those places where there are no physical 
connections between the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. and Independent telephone 
companies.” 


Settles Arkansas Case for Failure 
to Furnish Service. 

By a settlement out of court, Davy 
Crockett received $200 from the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., in 
settlement of his suit against it for $925 
for refusal to install a telephone at his 
home on the Fourche Dam Pike, near 
Little Rock, Ark. 

The original complaint filed October 
20, 1915, asked for $14,400 damages under 
an Arkansas statute fixing a fine of $100 
a day on companies refusing service. He 
claimed that 144 days had elapsed since 
his application was rejected. An amended 
complaint brought in accord with an 
amendment to the law, which fixes the 
penalty at $5 a day, asked for $925 dam- 
ages for 185 days. 

In answer to the amended complaint 
the company set up that it was unable 
to give individual service at the time, 
but offered a two-party line connection, 
which was refused. 


Hearing on Hours of Labor for 
Women in Wisconsin. 

On Friday, March 2, the Industrial 

Commission held its first hearing at 

Madison, Wis., on the petition of the 
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Wisconsin Federation of Labor for a re- 
duction in the number of hours women 
may work. 

At this hearing proposals for a thor- 
ough investigation of the entire subject 


were received by the commission. No- 
tices of this first hearing were sent to 
the various associations interested and to 
manufacturing establishments which em- 
ploy a large number of women. 

The Wisconsin Federation of Labor in 
its petition asks the Industrial Commis- 
sion to prohibit all night work for wom- 
en, and to determine what shall be the 
hours of labor in each industry in which 
women are engaged. Under the present 
law women may work 10 hours per day 
and 55 hours per week in all industries 
if their work is day work, and 8 hours 
per day and 48 hours per week if they 
work at night. 

The Wisconsin Federation of Labor 
asked that substantial reductions be made 
in the hours of labor which women may 
work in all hazardous and fatiguing oc- 
cupations. 

Dr. C. A. Harper, state health officer, 
told of the effect of excessive labor on 
women. 

On March 9 and 10, the commission 
held hearings in Milwaukee, summoning 
principally people interested in the gar- 
ment trades. Hearings will be held in 
Oshkosh, Racine, LaCrosse, Superior and 
Eau Claire. 

No complaint has ever been filed be- 
fore the Industrial Commission that af- 
fects so many trades from mercantile in- 
terests to all of the telephone lines in the 
state. 

The Industrial Commission is vested 
with power to make such determinations 
of the hours which women may work in 
various industries as are asked for by the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor. It will 
thoroughly investigate the entire subject 
before rendering its decision. 


Kansas Commission Approves 
Plans for Lawrence Merger. 

The Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has issued an order giving the terms 
under which consolidation of the two tele- 
phone companies in Lawrence, Kans., will 
be effected. The merger is to be effected 
within one year after W. P. Hemphill 
takes charge of the two plants for the 
Kansas Telephone Co., the new purchas- 
er. 

The total capitalization of the new 
company was fixed by the commission at 
$400,000. The capitalization of the Bell 
company was fixed at $230,000, a reduc- 
tion of $20,000 from the amount asked 
by the company. The capitalization of 
the Home company was fixed at $110,- 
000 and $60,000 was allowed to effect 
the consolidation. 

This will be paid for in securities of 
the Kansas Telephone Co. 
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With the final consolidation of the two 
plants, a new schedule of rates will be- 
come effective as follows: Four-party 
residence, $1.25; single line residence, 
$1.75; business wall telephones, $3; busi- 
ness desk telephones, $3.25. The commis- 
sion reduced the rates on the business 
telephone by 50 cents a month, the orig- 
inal application asking for a rate of 
$3.50. 

The commission approved the issuance 
of the preferred stock by the Kansas 
Telephone Co. for $190,000, and first mort- 
gage bonds to the amount of $210,000. 


Responsibility of Company to 
Promptly Answer Subscriber. 
An interesting suit that will probably 

decide just how far a telephone company 

is responsible for failure to answer 
promptly the signal of a subscriber will 
be tried in the federal court at Charles- 
ton, S. C., probably in the April term. 

The case originated in the circuit court 

at Spartanburg, but has been transferred 

to the federal court. 

The suit is that of the Standard Iron 
Works, of Spartanburg, against the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and asks actual damages in the sum 
of $6,000 because of the alleged failure of 
the Spartanburg central to respond when 
representatives of the iron works desired 
to call the fire department and give a 
fire alarm. The fire occurred onthe night 
of May 2, 1916, the complaint alleges. 
It is alleged that when an effort was 
made to telephone the alarm to the fire 
department efforts were made to get 
central for 30 minutes, but the operator 
failed to answer. 

On account of the delay occasioned in 
getting word to the fire department, the 
fire gained such headway that a loss of 
$6,000 was sustained by the company, 
when the fire could have been promptly 
extinguished in its incipiency if prompt 
service had been obtained, it is alleged. 
J. C. Otis, a well-known attorney of 
Spartanburg, represents the plaintiff. 


Payment for- Telephone Tempo- 
rarily Discontinued. 

Judge Parmenter of the city court at 
Troy, N. Y., has decided the action of 
Evanetta Hare against the New York 
Telephone Co., in favor of Miss Hare. 
She is awarded $150 damages and costs. 

Miss Hare was absent from the city 
during part of last summer, and in the 
middle of July the company discontinued 
the telephone in her home because ad- 
vance payment for the service had not 
been kept up. Upon her-return Miss Hare 
made application to have the service re- 
stored and was informed that this action 
could not be done unless payment for time 
during which the telephone was out of the 


house was made, and this Miss Hare re-— 


fused. 
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The matter was carried to the public 
service commission, which body decided 
that the question was a legal one in which 
the commission had no jurisdiction. Miss 
Hare then brought suit in the city court. 
The judge in his decision declared that 
the company had no legal right to cut off 
service so long as the contract with the 
telephone company had been in effect for 
more than one year. 


Pennsylvania Commission Gives 
Views on Competition. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission in approving the application of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., of 
McKean township, to extend its service 
to the borough of Middleboro, on Feb- 
ruary 13, clearly defines the policy of the 
commission with respect to competition. 
holding that no company is entitled to 
monopolistic privileges in any territory 
unless such company is organized and 
equipped to give to the public adequate 
service at reasonable rates. 

It was the opinion of the commission 
that the protestant company, the Mc- 
Kean Independent Telephone Association, 
was neither organized or equipped to ren- 
der public service in such a way to en- 
title it to an exclusive field and therefore 
the application of the new company was 
approved. 


Interchange of Service Bill Killed. 
The house of the Oregon legislature 
by definite postponement, has killed house 
bill 464, by Tichenor. This bill required 
interchange of telephone service in cities 
where more than one system prevails. 


To Hear Spokane Injunction Case. 

The injunction proceedings brought by 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Spokane, Wash., against the city of 
Spokane, Wash., to prevent the cancela- 
tion of its franchise, will be heard by 
Federal Judge Rudkin, April 17. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


February 16: The Merchants Associa- 
tion, of Lancaster, Los Angeles county, 
filed complaint against the Antelope Val- 
ley Telephone Co. It asks that the com- 
pany be directed to operate its service in 
Lancaster and vicinity from 6 a. m. to 
10 p. m., everyday excepting Sundays. 
The exchange is now operated from 8 a. 
m. to 8 p. m., daily except Sundays, and 
ou Sundays from 3 a. m. until noon. The 
Merchants Association states that from 
6 a. m. to 8 a. m. is the most important 
part of the day to its members. 

February 21: Hearing in the matter 
of rates in San Francisco. 

February 23: F. Dalidio and Tognini 
and Ghezzi, operating a telephone system 
in Cayucos, San Luis Obispo county, 
filed an application for the establishment 
by the commission of rates to be charged 
for telephone service by them. They have 
no stock or bonds outstanding and no 
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indebtedness. The total receipts of the 
system for last year were $1,000 and the 
expenditure $700. The present rates are 
50, 75 and 87% cents and $1 a month for 
rural line service for the Dalidio part 
of the system and $1 a month for Tog. 
nini and Ghezzi portion. These two be. 
ing now united and a uniform rate js 
asked. 

March 9: Hearing on rates of the Pa. 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Bur- 
lingame. 

FLORIDA. 

March 20: Hearing at Tallahassee jn 
the matter of the building and facilities 
of the Apopka Telephone Co. It js 
charged that the present building and fa- 
cilities are inadequate and unsuitable. 


ILLINOIs. 


February 20: Request made for ap- 
proval of a new contract for service con- 
nections between the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Minier Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for interchange of service be- 
tween Minier and Delavan. The Central 
Union now enjoys these connections, but 
a new contract has been negotiated which 
will make no difference in the service. 

February 21: Boone County Rural 
Telephone Co. authorized to issue prom- 
issory notes to the amount of $3,300 for 
the purpose of discharging and refunding 
obligations of an equal amount. The new 
notes are to be issued for a period of 
one year with the privilege of renewal 
for a further period not exceeding two 
years. 

February 23: Petition filed by city of 
Peoria complaining that the Central Un- 
ion Telephone Co. refuses to install a 
telephone without first obtaining a year’s 
contract from the subscriber. It is asked 
that an order be entered requiring the 
company to install selective ringing on 
all party lines. The city also requests 
that the company be required to resume 
its former practice of listing, for $1 a 
month, the name of a party in the tele- 
phone - directory, where the party is in 
the same office in which a business tele- 
phone is installed at regular rates for 
another subscriber. 

February 26: Approval given of joint 
pole agreement between the DeKalb Coun- 
ty Telephone Co., of Sycamore, and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. It pro- 
vides for the joint occupancy and divi- 
sion of the cost of maintenance of a line 
of poles along the highway between Syca- 
more and Genoa, and also certain poles 
in the city of Sycamore. 

February 27: Petition filed by the II- 
linois Telephone Co., asking authority to 
purchase from Charles E. Patterson, own- 
er of the Patterson Telephone Co., cer- 
tain lines located 2% miles north of Jack- 
sonville. The company also asked per- 
mission to purchase for $3,000 cash the 
exchange of the Wrightsville Telephone 
Co., located in and about the village of 
Wrights. 

March 6: Hearing at Springfield, on 
petition of Plymouth Mutual Telephone 
Co., to restrain Plymouth Farmers 
Switchboard Co. from constructing and 
maintaining a telephone business in the 
village of Plymouth without obtaining 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 

March 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
the joint application of the reorgani7a- 
tion committee of Western Illinois Te'e- 
phone Co., and the Golden Farmers Te e- 
phone Co., for the approval of sale 
the reorganization committee of We:t- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co. to the Golcen 
Farmers Telephone Co. of their exchar <¢ 
in Golden. 
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March 6: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Altona Farmers 
Telephone, Co., for an order authorizing 
the issue of $2,500 of its capital stock. 

March 7: Hearing at Springfield on 
application of Crescent Telephone Co., to 
change telephone rates at Erie, Hillsdale, 
and Port Byron. 

March 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of proposed advances of rates 
for telephone service at Melvin and vi- 
cinity stated in Schedule I. P. U. C. No. 
1, of the Melvin Telephone Co., effective 
February 1, 1917. 

March 13 and 14: Hearing in Chicago 
on the petition of the city of Peoria to 
compel the Central Union Telephone Co. 
to reduce its telephone rates to subscrib- 
ers in the city of Peoria, and the cross 
petition of the receivers of Central Un- 
ion Telephone Co. 

March 27: Hearing at Galesburg in 
the case of the Galesburg Union Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., for physical connection and 
long distance connections. 


INDIANA. 


February 16: The LaFayette Tele- 
phone Co. filed petition for authority to 
increase its capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000. A small part of the increase 
will be used to extend the company’s un- 
derground system and for an extension 
to its switchboard to take care of addi- 
tional subscribers. The remainder of the 
increase will be issued from year to year 
as needed for additional equipment. 

February 19: The Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, filed pe- 
tition for authority to issue $250,000 ad- 
ditional common stock. It will be used 
to retire $215,000 in outstanding bonds 
and the balance in making improvements 
necessitated by the development of the 
district served by it. 

KANSAS. 

March 20: Hearing on the application 
of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
for an increase in telephone rates in the 
city of Hutchinson, Kan. 


MINNESOTA. 


March 16: Postponed hearing at Thief 
River Falls on petition of the city of 
Thief River Falls for connection between 
the toll lines of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. and the Thief River 
Falls exchange of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This hearing was 
originally set for March. 9. 


MIssourI. 


February 23: Permission granted Cass 
County Telephone Co., of Harrisonville, 
to increase its capital stock from $50,000 
to $75,000. Permission was also given 
the company to purchase the property of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., at 
Pleasant Hill. 

NEBRASKA. 

February: It appearing to the commis- 
sion that the rates proposed are standard 
rates for equipment desired, it is ordered 
that the Pierce Telephone Co. be given 
authority to make these increases: 15 
cents per month extra for residence mag- 
net> desk set; 25 cents per month extra 
for business magneto desk set; 50 cents 
extra for wall type residence extension; 
75 cents extra for wall type business ex- 
tencion; $1 for desk type business ex- 
tenons. 

February: On application of Newport 
Te phone Co. to increase rates from 
$15 a month to $1.75 and_ switching: 
cha-ges from 25 cents to 50 cents a 
morth, the commission ordered that clas- 
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sification of service be made, and that the 
following rates be charged: Business, 
$1.75; residence, $1.50. No increase al- 
lowed in switching charge. 

March 1: Supplemental order in case 
of Newport Telephone Co. for increase 
of rates, permits a switching charge in- 
crease to 40 cents a month. Continuous 
exchange service is ordered given from 
6 a. m. to 9 p. m., except Sundays, when 
four hours’ service is to be given. 

March 2: Hearing held on application 
of Diller Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase business rates from $1 to $1.50 
a month; residence and grounded farm 
lines, from $1 to $1.15 and metallic farm 
lines from $1 to $1.25. No objections 
were filed and no appearance was made 
ii Opposition. Commissioner Hall, in 
charge, orders that the company make a 
further showing setting forth what dis- 
position has been made of past earnings, 
whether profits have gone into new plant 
or have been paid in excess dividends 
and if depreciation has been taken care 
of properly. Continued because of insuf- 
ficient showing. 

March 2: Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co. ordered to answer complaints 
of residents of Crowell and Washing- 
ton that it refuses to maintain telephones 
in depots at places named. There are no 
telephone exchanges in these towns. 

March 2: Columbus Telephone Co. 
ordered to make a showing why, without 
warrant from the commission, it requires 
E. G. Loseke and other rural subscribers 
to pay for batteries unless a yearly con- 
tract is made, and at end of 12 months, 
where such payment has been made, re- 
fuse to refund for same. 

March 8: Hearing on application of 
Republican Valley Telephone Co. to in- 
crease switching rates. 

March 10: Hearing on application of 


Daykin Telephone Co. for rate adjust- . 


ment. 
New JErRsEY. 


February 28 and March 1: Hearing at 
Newark in rate investigation of the New 
York Telephone Co. in conjunction with 
rate probe of the Delaware & Atlantic 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. 


New York. 


February 19: Petition filed by resi- 
dents of Argyle asking that the New York 
Telephone Co. be directed to restore the 
schedule of rates between Argyle and 
the towns of Kingsbury and Queensbury 
which prevailed prior to November 1, 
1916, when no toll charges were made be- 
tween these communities. 

March 1: Decision rendered in case 
of Morse M. Frakel, secretary of the 
Mediator Publishing Co., of New York, 
against the New York Telephone Co. 
He complained that his service on two 
lines to the publishing company’s office 
had been discontinued. The telephone 
company contended that Mr. Frakel used 
profane and obscene language over the 
telephone. The commission ruled that 
any subscriber who uses profane language 
over the telephone, maliciously places the 
receiver against the transmitter to make 
a shrieking noise, flashes the signal con- 
tinually, or fails to answer when called, 
assumes the risk of having his tele- 
phone permanently removed. The tele- 
phone company is permitted to discon- 
tinue service to Mr. Frakel or to any other 
subscriber who knowingly permits him 
habitually to use the telephone. 

March 9: Hearing at New York in 
complaint of Charles M. Andrews, of 
New York City, against New York Tele- 
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phone Co. as to disputed accounts for 
telephone service. 
OxIO. 

February 21: Application filed by the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., for authority 
te issue $5,535,200 for the purpose of re- 
funding $2,156,000 of the bonds held by 
the United States Telephone Co., bonds 
to the amount of $2,676,000 held by the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Co. and bonds ag- 
gregating $200,000 held by the Youngs- 
town Telephone Co. 

February 22: Complaint filed by Her- 
man Brendal, of Dayton, that the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. has refused to 
install a desk telephone for him. 


OREGON. 


February 26: Physical connection or- 
dered in case of the Tillamook County 
Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for the in- 
terchange, between them, of all long dis- 
tance traffic originating at or destined to 
stations upon the lines of the Mutual 
company outside the corporate limits of 
the city of Tillamook. The order becomes 
effective March 15 and traffic is ordered 
interchanged without discrimination and 
without restraint. The application of the 
order is confined solely to intrastate mes- 
sages and is not to be construed as in 
any wise affecting interstate commerce. 
The matter is not at this time closed upon 
the commission’s docket and jurisdiction 
is retained by the commission to make 
such other or further orders as may 
be deemed necessary or appropriate in 
the premises. The Mutual company is 
to install and maintain at its own ex- 
pense the necessary plant and equipment 
for the connection at the Pacific com- 
pany’s exchange. 

SoutH Dakota. 

March 1: Physical condition ordered 
on the application of the Western Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co., with the Redfield 
Telephone Co., at Tulare. The rural line 
of the Redfield Telephone Co., which en- 
ters Tulare, is to be connected with the 
exchange of the Western Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. in Tulare upon the basis of 
not to exceed $2.25 per year per tele- 
phone. The cost of making the connec- 
tion is to be borne by the Western Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co. Each of the com- 
panies is required to enter into written 
contracts with each and every telephone 
company with which it has either direct 
connection or connection through a farm 
switch or otherwise. The order becomes 
effective April 1. 

March 1: In the application of the 
Olean Telephone Co., of Turton, the 
company was authorized to adopt and 
establish the following schedule of 
monthly rates: Individual or main-line 
business, $1.75, two-party business, $1.50; 
residence, $1.25; rural party lines, $1.°9. 
These rates are subject to a discount of 
25 cents per month where the rates for 
exchange service are paid on or before 
the 10th of the current month and where 
the rural party line rates are paid quar- 
terly in advance, payment to be made 
during the first month of the current 


quarter. The rates become effective 
April 1. ; 
March 2: The Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway Co., ordered to install 
in its depot at Butler, before April 1, a 
telephone instrument and connection with 
exchange of the Butler Telephone Co. 
The complaint in this case was brought 
by August Klebe. The commission found 
that public necessity and convenience de- 
mand and require the telephone in the 
railroad depot. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

618. What happens when the load of 
the induction motor is increased? 

619. In dynamo-electric machinery what 
determines which part shall be called the 
field and which part the armature? 

620. Does reversal of the direction of 
rotation of the rotating magnetic field of 
the induction motor have any effect in 
the direction of rotation of the motor 
shaft? 

621. When do induction motors have 
the same characteristics as a set of trans- 
formers with short-circuited secondaries ? 
What is the principle underlying the 
starting of induction motors? 

622. Illustrate the starting of an in- 
duction motor. 

623. What precaution should be taken 
relative to the mounting of the starting 
switch of an induction motor? 

624. What is the purpose of extra 
resistances in the rotor windings of some 
induction motors? How do they operate? 

625. How must motors, operating from 
single phase circuits, be run? 

626. What objection is there to the 
use of synchronous motors? Is it a seri- 
ous objection to their use in telephone ex- 
changes? 


CHAPTER XXIV. Power Plant 
Prime Movers (Continued.) 


627. Fundamentals to be remembered 
in considering operation of single phase 
motor.—In order to understand the op- 
eration of the single phase motor, it is 
necessary to have clearly in mind the fact 
that a direct current series motor will 
turn over its armature when alternating 
current is sent through its windings. 
While the inductance reactance of such 
a motor will seriously increase the nor- 
mal resistance of its windings to alter- 
nating current, and eddy currents will 
be present in great strength unless it is 
very well laminated, the currents in both 
the field and armature windings must be 
in exact phase with each other, since their 
windings are in series. 

This means that the inductance re- 
actance of the motor, producing lagging 
currents, is the combined effect of the in- 
ductance reactance of the field and that 
of the armature added together. In fact, 


fan motors of small size are made for 





use on either alternating current circuits 
or direct current circuits, but such motors 
are always series wound, provided with 
a commutator, and with well laminated 
field pole pieces to prevent the formation 
of eddy currents. 


628. Operation of single phase motor. 
—In the single phase motor of moderate 
size, the circuit of which is shown in 
theory in Fig. 196, the motor is started 
and brought up to its running speed with- 
cut load as a direct current series motor 
energized with alternating current. It is 
trovided with a series field winding S, 
which is in use only during the time of 
starting. When the main switch (Fig. 196) 
is thrown to the right the direct current 
winding of the armature, A, the com- 
mutator, C, and the series field, S, are 
all parts of a circuit through which the 
alternating current from the line passes. 

Being in series, the current in both 
the armature and the series field must be 
in exact phase and, since the current in 
both the armature and series field is in 
the same direction at any given instant 
and always of the same strength at any 
given instant in the two, the field and 
armature are energized in the same way 
as would be the case in a direct current 
motor, and the armature turns. 

When the armature has reached ap- 
proximately running speed, the switch is 
thrown to the running position, to the 
left in Fig. 196. The starting winding 
on the armature now acts as the armature 







































































Fig. 196. Theory of Single-Phase Self- 


Starting Motor. 


winding of a direct current generator and 
the current generated is passed through 
the shunt winding, F, of the motor, serv- 
ing to maintain a constant and permanent 
magnetic field as long as the rotation of 
the armature continues. The alternating 
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current is sent, under the same conditions 
of switch connections, directly into the 
main armature winding and the motor 
runs as a synchronous motor until its 
load is increased to a value above its 
capacity, when it will stop. 

Motors of this type and of similar types 
are very satisfactory wherever it is not 
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Fig. 197. Theory of Split-Phase Motor. 


advisable to install some form of induc- 
tion motor. They must be installed wher- 
ever single phase alternating current is 
the only kind of power available to the 
designing engineer. 

629. The split-phase type of single 
phase motor.—lIt is possible to operate a 
multi-phase (two-phase or three-phase) 
induction motor from single phase cur- 
rent by first bringing it up to synchronism 
and then opening the circuit of all but the 
one-phase. This method is known as the 
split-phase method in its practical appli- 
cation. It is employed in telephone power 
plants in connection with the operation 
of very small induction motors for driv- 
ing ringing generators. 

In practice, the motor is never started 
from the two or three-phase circuit. It 
is connected to a single phase circuit and 
an artificial phase difference is produced 
in two windings by a difference in their 
reactance or resistance, or both. The 
theory of this type of motor is shown in 
Fig. 197. 

In this particular form, the stator is 
provided with two separate windings. (ne 
winding, A, B, C, is composed of a great 
number of turns of fine wire. The other 
winding, 1, 2, 3, is composed of coarser 
wire and is the running winding. W)<" 
the motor is to be started, the m 
switch is closed, the key, K, is depres-:4 
and a rotating magnetic field is crea 
owing to the following fact: 
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The winding, A, B, C, having a great 
number of turns of fine wire, has a much 
greater inductance reactance and ohmic 
resistance than the running winding, 
1, 2, 3. When the two windings are 
thrown in parallel on the same alternat- 
ing circuit, therefore, the currents in the 
winding, A, B, C, will lag behind those 
flowing in the winding, 1, 2, 3. 

This lag in the starting winding being 
greater than the lag in the running wind- 
ing, causes the magnetic field of the 
stator to travel around the frame in the 
same way as the field in the multi-phase 
induction motor travels around its frame. 
Induced currents are produced in the 
rotor windings and the motor starts. 
When the synchronous speed is reached. 
the key, K, is released and the motor 
runs under load as a single phase syn- 
chronous induction motor. 

It is obvious that any one of several 
methods may be used to produce the ro- 
tating field by splitting the phase in this 
way. For instance, in some motors of 
this type, the two stator windings are 
alike but one is in series with an addi- 
tional reactance coil for starting pur- 
poses. In the same way, the phase in 
the starting winding may be advanced 
by the use of a condenser in series with 
the starting winding. 

Any method that will result in sufficient 
phase difference between the current in 
the running winding and that in the start- 
ing winding to produce a rotating field 
of sufficient strength to give use to the 
required induced currents in the rotor 
winding, will serve to operate this type of 
equipment. 

In telephone offices, located in large 
cities where the speed regulation of the 
central station alternating current gen- 
erators is sure to be good, this type of 
motor is particularly suitable for driving 
ringing generators delivering the pulsat- 
ing currents required for certain common 
battery selective systems. Their constant 
speed assures impulses of uniform time 
duration and of uniform voltage. 

630. Method of coupling charging 
generator and motor.—While the direct 
connected arrangement is very satisfac- 
tory for the charging generator driven 
by any form of motor, it is limited to 
motors and generators having the same 
normal speed of rotation. In cases where 
the generator and motor have different 
speeds, it is perfectly satisfactory to drive 
the generator by means of a belt and 
pulley, , 

Vhen using a belt for this purpose, or 
n fact for any other purpose, it should 
made as long as conditions will per- 
in order that it may be run slack 
ather than tight. The equipment should 
© placed so that the slack side of the belt 
‘t the top. If this is done and the cen- 
ters of the machines are placed as far 
apart as possible, the belt drive will be 
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found perfectly satisfactory. Of course, 
only double endless leather belts are suit- 
able for this service. 

(To be continued.) 


Traffic, Plant and Commercial Em- 
ployes Meet at Carbondale, Ill. 


A meeting of the chief operators, man- 
agers, plant chiefs and collectors of the 
Murphysboro Telephone Co. was held at 
Carbondale, IIl., February 22 and was a 
decided success from all viewpoints, par- 
ticularly instructive and enjoyable so- 
cially. Nearly 100 were present, all of 
whom unanimously declared it to be the 
best in the history of the company. The 
meeting was in charge of the company’s 
general superintendent, W. L. Ford. 

The entire day was consumed in in- 
struction work and up until 9 o’clock in 
the evening. At 1 o’clock Mayor E. K. 
Porter delivered an address of welcome 
at the Armory Hall. 

After 9 o'clock a dance at the armory 
concluded the day’s program. 

The following program shows the di- 
versity of traffic, commercial and plant 
subjects discussed : 

“How to Become a Successful Chief 
Operator,” by Elsie White, Carbondale; 


* Maud Hueston, Creal Springs; Ruth 
Morris, Jonesboro. 
“The Greatest Needs, as You See 


Them, of Our Company, to Improve the 
Operating Conditions,’ by Stella Barth, 
Herrin; Gladis Newman, Thompsonville ; 
and Neva Kittner, Eldorado. 

“Proper Phrases, When and How They 
Should Be Used,” by Lena Noetzleman, 
Marion: Ethel Alexander, Vienna; and 
Mary Harhis, Carterville. 

“How More Benefits Can Be Derived 
from Our Regular Operators’ Meetings,” 
by Emma Forbes, Johnson City; Bettie 


Williams, Pinckneyville: and Addie 
Overstake, Carrier Mills. 
“How Carelessness and Discourtesy 


Affect the Service,” by Mae Hall, Harris- 
burg: Mrs. Casper, Cypress; and Ethel 
Smith, Cutler. 

“Supervising, Timing and _ Service 
Charges,” by Nellie Hoyt, West Frank- 
fort; Gladys DeVere, Sesser; and Anna 
B. Mulvey, Stonefort. 

“Time Allowance,” by Edyth Clipner, 
Murphysboro; Mrs..Claude Shelton, Ga- 
latia; and Vera Talley, Cambrie. 

“Local Operating in General,” by Anna 
Henderson, DeQuoin; Dorothy Worfield, 
Royalton; and Ada Pierce, Ava. 

“Relations with the Public,” by Grace 
Clayton, Benton; Mrs. Hodge, Belknap; 
and Violet Taggart, Willisville. 

“Definitions of Telephone Apparatus,” 
by Florence Davis, Anna; and Mrs. W. 
C. Molohan, New Burnside. 

“Importance of Calls,” by Marie 
Brewster, McLeansboro; and Maie Kee, 
Christopher. 

“Duty to the Company,” by Katherine 
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Stewart, Cobden; Sophia Fuhrhop, Camp- 
bell Hill; and Monta Rueter, Grand 
Chain. 

“How to Best Serve Our Rural Sub- 
scribers,” by Emma Clark, Pittsburg; 
Mona Cavitt, Ozark; and R. M. Hamp- 
ton, Hampton. 

“Complaints and How They Should 
Be Handled,” by Anna Jungers, Carbon- 
dale. 

“Commissions’ Rulings, and Relations 
of Employer and Employes,” by E. J. B. 
Aldridge, DuQuoin. 

“Work Orders and Exchange Bulle- 
tins,” by A. L. Steber, Marion. 

“New Business and Public Relations,” 
by W. M. Aaron, Harrisburg. 

“Material and Rural Subscribers.” » by 
O. W. Fullerton, McLeansboro. 

“Exchange Reports and Correspond- 
ence,” by J. M. Capeu, Anna. 

“Maintenance and Supervision,” 
Gilbert, Carterville. 

“Dry Batteries and Rural Trouble,” by 
Hugh Spencer, Vienna. 

“Installs and Disconnects and Trouble 
Reports,” by H. P. Allen, West Frank- 
fort. 

“Storage Batteries and Plant 
ters,” by W. R. Davis, Herrin. 

“Switchboards and Testing Toll Lines,” 
by E. Gower, Carbondale. 

“Cable and Cable Terminals,” by L. F. 
Dickson, Carbondale. 

“How to Clear Trouble,” by 
McCall, Pinckneyville. 

“Installing Telephones,’ by A. Gar- 
son, Marion. 

“Common Battery 
Van Baber, DuQuoin. 

“Rural Lines” by Mr. Cavitt, Ozark. 

“Toll Line Work,” by A. M. Halbin, 
Marion. 
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Fire Chief Directs Fire Fighting 
by Telephone. 


Fire protection by telephone is in pros- 
pect for new sections of Knoxville, Tenn., 
which is expanding over territory with- 


-cut water mains. Fire Chief S. B. Boyd 


is becoming an adept at fire fighting by 
telephone. His bell called him out of bed 
before daylight recently and he found that 
J. T. R. Winstanley, residing at Blue 
Grass, a suburb 12 miles out, was on the 
line. The caller asked what to do about 
a fire in his house which had been burn- 
ing for three hours but which he could 
not locate. 

“That’s an easy one,” said the chief. 
“Just tear up your hearth and you will 
find that your hearth box is on fire.” 

Mr. Winstanley protested that he had 
a concrete hearth and that the diagnosis 


must be wrong, but the chief averred 
there could be no other explanation 
Some time after breakfast, Mr. Win- 


stanley called again to express his grati- 
tude and say that the chief had been right, 
as usual. 
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Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Fastening Telephone to Wall 
When Screw Doesn’t Hold. 
Recently I fastened a wall telephone to 
a plasterboard wall where the two screws 
on the right hand side would not hold at 
all. 
I asked the woman of the house if she 
had a wire coat hook—she had. I took 
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Home-Made Screw for Wall Telephones. 


this coat hook and straightened it out, 
then I put it through one of the screw 
holes to measure to the outside sheeting, 
and cut it off 1% inches from the back- 
board of the telephone. Next I bent the 
end around and formed an eye, the eye 
serving as a head to turn it in with. I 
then had a long screw that held O. K. 
The accompanying sketch shows how the 
long screw was formed. 
Hemlock, Mich. A. A. McCullagh, 

Local Manager Union Telephone Co. 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 


By WELL Cray. 


In faith was dug the rugged block 
Of marble from the quarry’s maw; 
With hope was chipped away the rock 
And chiseled out each flaw; 
Until at last an image fair— 
The ages long concealed— 
Was brought to light and beauty rare 
When charity stood revealed. 


“The three Graces” are certainly exem- 
plified in the conduct of every telephone 
exchange, if nowhere else. It is just as 
much of an effort on the part of each 
manager to evolve and evolute an ex- 
change from its first conception to, its 
final perfect state—if that is ever reached 
—as it is for the sculptor to fashion the 
beautiful statue from the rough stone. 

No sculptor ever made any very short 
cuts in creating a thing of beauty from 
unfeeling marble. It was done only 
through infinite labor and days and 
weeks, or years, of the hardest drudgery. 
It did not seem to be drudgery to the 
sculptor because he was doing what he 
liked to do. He would never have made 
it the beautiful image unless he was in 
love with the work—never would have 
made a success, or even have stuck to 
the finish, if he had not been weaving his 
very soul into the creation. 

Some men love work which others 
think is slavery—nothing short. Others 
toil for years in an endeavor which most 
of us think scarcely worthy of serious 


consideration for a minute. It is good 
that things are so distributed because it 
gives us all a chance to criticise the other 
fellow’s work and to express the satis- 
faction that we are more worthily em- 
ployed. 

In the beginning of our telephone work, 
we certainly had a lot of faith in. the 
proposition or we would not have en- 
tered the field. -We must have all sensed 
something of the finished form of the 
creation which was to be or we would not 
have entertained the hope which we did. 
And last but not least important, when 
we finally began to see the lines in our 
work which gave forth some inkling of 
what the final result was to show, we 
then began to comprehend that there was 
considerable of a charitable cast about it 
which, though beautiful in the abstract, 
was apt to be embarrassing when we in- 
cited criticisms from financial critics. 

We began to discover that charity in 
marble, which cost practically nothing to 
maintain, and charity which consisted in 
giving away, without charge, to people 
well able to pay, of at least 25 per cent 
of our output of service, were two very 
different and distinct propositions. It 
was like the young man who found out 
that keeping a photograph of his best 
beloved on his dresser where he could 
see it every day at least twice, and then 
afterwards keeping that same dear crea- 
ture in the necessities and some of the 


“luxuries of life, were two different prop- 


ositions, so far as cost was concerned. 

Is it charity, necessity or foolishness 
which makes telephone companies keep 
on letting a large portion of their output 
be confiscated daily, without thanks, by 
people who are twice as able to pay for 
it as we are to lose the revenue? I do 
not mind, where true necessity requires, 
and poor folks cannot pay for doctor or 
emergency calls. But where people, who 
are abundantly able to pay for a tele- 
phone in their house, will deliberately and 
continuously sponge their daily needs, 
year in and out, and then try to cover up 
their crime by saying that they would 
have a telephone installed only they have 
little or no use for one—that is adding 
insult to injury. 

I .tell them I hardly ever drink water 
myself but I have a well in my yard for 
emergency purposes, or some such bright 
and happy illustration, and let it go at 
that. But all the same, I sometimes feel 
that I would have a perfect liberty, with 
such a set of scruples, to go into their 
woodshed and take an armful of wood, 
or a bucket of coal, occasionally, and say 
on my way out that I used so little that 
it didn’t pay me to buy some of my own. 
It is the same thing in principle. 

If I only wrote one lettter a year, I 
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would have to pay for a stamp just the 
same because I do not think the post- 
master would think he ought to furnish 
the stamp under the circumstances with- 
out charge. 

The most of us make what few diyj- 
dends we do set aside, by getting along 
without the things we ought to have to 
improve the service for those who pay, 
This we are compelled to do because we 
have to furnish so much dead-head sery- 
ice. 

I wonder how it would ‘work if we 
would adopt a system of having our op- 
erators ring two short rings on all calls 
which are asked for by persons who are 
not paying therefor. It would be equiv- 
alent to saying to the party called: 
“Dead-head wants to speak to you.” 

The number of two ring calls would be 
an indication to the subscriber of how 
much he was paying for the other fellow 
when he paid his monthly rental. It 
would at least have an influence on cut- 
ting down the amount of free business. 

Now that’ whiskey is getting to be a 
back number, we should petition the 
proper authorities to have the old saying 
changed to the following: “Talk May be 
Cheap but it Takes Money to Buy Bat- 
teries.” 

We may be even compelled to hark 
back to the heathen Chinese for a cue 
(no joke intended) on how to run our 
business. “No Money, No Shirtee” has 
saved many a poor Chink from doing a 
public service without financial reward. 
It is safe, sound and sufficient as a busi- 
ness motto. “No pay, No talk,” will save 
many a dividend from becoming a deficit. 

APHORISM: There’s a statue in every 
rock and a profit in every plant—if you 
can get them out. 


Interesting Information Regarding 
an Ohio Company. 


The past year has, I believe, been a 
prosperous one for Independent com- 
panies in spite of advances in price of 
material. 

Our plant—the Portsmouth Telephone 
Co.—made a gain of 700 stations in 1916 
and so far this year has gained almost 
100, 60 new orders being taken last week. 
As we do not solicit new business, it is 
hard to tell what we would do with a 
good solicitor on the job—and we are 
not looking for any. 

We now have near 5,700 stations, in- 
cluding 600 farmer subscribers, on our 
main office board, and one 175-line board 
at a small town in the eastern part of 
the county. 

Onr party line development has been 
so great during the last year that we 
have been compelled to purchase a" ther 
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section of three positions to take care of 
the traffic. 

At present we are completing about 
45,000 calls per day at our central office. 
This with 10 local and not more than two 
rural operators. Most of the time, one 
rural operator handles her 300 stations 
besides trunks to the smaller exchanges 
and service trunk for toll. 

We have two regular troublemen—one 
for city trouble and one for all country 
lines. The country man also installs 
most of the country stations and some- 
times does city work. Of course, there 
are times when they need help but not 
often. 

Our city installations are taken care of 
by two men who run the drops and short 
lines in addition to placing the telephones. 
They also attend to move orders and 
removals and minor repair work. 

Our traveling equipment consists of 
four Ford cars, one Miami trailer, and 
a motorcycle. 

We have a bunch of the most willing 
workers in the country, fellows who are 
always willing to come out regardless of 
weather or time. Twice the past year, 
we have had bad accidents and the sal- 
aried men have volunteered to come out 
on Sunday, and after regular hours, and 
stayed with the job until it was finished. 
The day men are just as willing but are 
paid for their overtime. This spirit is 
not shown everywhere, but could be if 
everyone would help each other. 

We have just completed a phantom 
farmer line which is about the best talk- 
ing line I have ever listened over. The 
phantom circuit is 11 miles No. 12 iron 
and the physical end, six miles of No. 12 
iron and carries eight stations. Retard 
coils are used on the line end and the 
repeating coils in the office at our mag- 
neto exchange. 

Most of the talking is done through 
our main exchange, to reach which the 
subscriber talks over an additional three 
miles of No. 12 iron and four miles of 
No. 22 gauge cable. 

We have nine other phantom farmer 
lines but the line mentioned is the best 
of all, the others ranging from two to 
16 miles in length. 

There are some who object to phan- 
toming farm lines, but if they are prop- 
erly cared for, save stringing many miles 
of wire. They have this good feature in 
particular—lines have to be kept in good 
condition for phantoms won’t work prop- 
erly through brush and trees. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. C. W. Kugelman. 


The Student Plan of Selecting 
Employes. 

The secret of successful business enter- 
Prise is fitting the proper employe into 
the place best suited to his ability and 
temperament. In other words, while men 
make organization successful, the reverse 
1s seldom if ever true. The right man 
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for the right place solves all problems of 
business. 

Organization and system wait for the 
human element, the plant is useless with- 
out the manager or superintendent. It is 
equally important and true that the em- 
ploye must find his life work—labor that 
will not only let him out, but actually de- 
velop and draw himi out, giving to him 
the best opportunity to best express him- 
self. 

With this end in view, the large cor- 
porations are more and more introducing 
and developing the so-called “student” 
plan of selecting employes. The demand 
today is for big, exceptional men, having 
character, personality, capacity, education, 
ability and adaptability—men who only 
need opportunity and practical experience 
to demonstrate their right to step into 
the positions of responsibility which are 
always open, as leaders and executives. 

The exceptional man often makes or 
creates for himself a new position by 
virtue of his peculiar ability and char- 
acteristics. Very often new industries are 
developed from the same cause. The 
student plan is therefore two-fold: First 
the employe must find himself; and sec- 
ond, the position must find the employe. 
Where this two-fold plan is worked out— 
the student finding himself and the com- 
pany finding the executive—all reports so 
far term it entirely and uniformly suc- 
cessful. 

In a number of cases it has been found, 
after a short trial, that the student was 
not suited for one department, but made 
good in another. In very few cases has 
it been found necessary to dispense en- 
tirely with the student’s services. This is 
due, in large measure, to careful selec- 
tion before offering employment. 

The convenience of the plan is thus 
mutual, the company in a_ reasonable 
length of time is able to satisfy itself that 
the student has iu him the makings of a 
high potential employe, or else dispenses 
with his services. The student has op- 
portunity and time to make up his mind 
whether the work is worth the investment 
of his life, and that he is suited for the 
position aimed at. 

A good education and a clean character 
are essentially the best foundations for a 
good start in business, but even a college 
education or technical training will not 
work miracles. Not only must men work 
their brains in the right direction but 
there must go with this, definite control 
of all the faculties in order that the 
whole mental and physical 
may work in absolute harmony. 


The “student plan” provides opportunity 
for practical training under experts. When 
good material has been found, this train- 
ing should be supplemented by such ad- 
ditional training as may be found neces- 
sary to fit him for the special work for 
which he has been found best adapted. 

In short, this plan is an effort to per- 


machinery ° 
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mit mutual investigation by employer and 
employe. When the student is employed, 
it is with this understanding. The plan 
usually covers a period of from one to 
two years, with 30 days’ notice by either 
party. It is also an effort to cultivate 
and encourage the work with, rather 
than the work for spirit, which is now 
and has been altogether too common and 
is the indirect, if not the direct, cause 
of a majority of labor troubles. 

The tendency heretofore has been to 
keep the employe too much in the dark, 
as to policy, aims or purpose in any un- 
dertaking. This was not only excusable, 
but necessary, under the old regime—but 
times and methods have changed. It is 
now not only possible but feasible to 
treat employes with more confidence and 
trust. By means of the student plan of 
selection, it will be possible to consider 
the employe as a live cog in the wheel 
of the companies’ machinery, absolutely 
necessary to the smooth working of the 
machine. 

The definite fixing of responsibility 
and the investure of confidence in the 
employe by the employer will unify and 
harmonize labor and capital as nothing 
else could do. 

The big problem of today in the busi- 
ness world is: “Given opportunity and 
raw material, to find executives.” 

-The solution seems to be found in the 
student plan. While it is still in the 
experimental stage, so far all the indi- 
cations are that it has in it unbounded 
possibilities for success. 

A definite course of study cannot very 
well be given until the student has de- 
cided upon and shown a decided prefer- 
ence for the duties and responsibilities 
of a certain department. For this reason 
many companies are insisting upon the 
student spending a definite portion of the 
first year in each department, under the 
“watch-care” of the companies’ repre- 
sentatives. These make a report to the 
general manager of their observations, 
according to a pre-arranged table of 
merits and demerits. This is necessary 
because of the present tendency toward 
specialization. In this way, the student 
can familiarize himself with the routine, 
policy, plan and purpose of all depart- 
ments, and this information is very val- 
uable to him when he has made his final 
choice, approved by the company. 

It is the practice of many to attach the 
student to the head or sub-head of a 
department in something approaching 
the position of confidential secretary. 
This plan is meeting with wonderful 
success, especially where the department 
head has been convinced that it has in 
it wonderful possibilities of success for 
his department. On the other hand, it 
has been found that a minimum of suc- 
cess has been possible where the depart- 
ment head was unfavorable to the plan. 

Liberty, Mo. P. Kerr Higgins. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


Testing a Toll Line for Grounds. 


Will you please give me an answer to 
the problem of testing a toll line for 
grounds? We use a Thompson-Levering 
dial set and what I wish is an easier man- 
ner of making the Varley loop test than 
of having to make the test using the for- 
mula. I want to get the distance in miles 
from the end where the short circuit is 
put on the line. Suppose the lineman is 
beyond the trouble (a leak on the line) 
and he short-circuits the line. I want to 
be able, without figuring, to tell him how 
far to come in toward the office to find the 
trouble. I am not a calculus shark. 


It is impossible to locate troubles by 
any of the bridge tests without doing 
some figuring. All the methods give the 
resistance from some place to the fault 
in ohms, and this must be reduced to 
miles by dividing the ohms by the re- 
sistance of the wire in ohms per mile. 
For instance, if the test shows 25 ohms 
to the leak, and the wire has a resistance 
of 5 ohms to the mile, then 25 divided 
by 5 gives 5 as the miles to the leak. This 
is very easy. 

To measure the resistance from the 
short-circuited end .of the line to the 




















Connections for Toll Line Test. 


leak, use the connections given in the 
sketch. 

Find out from the directions given in 
the bridge, just how to connect for a 
bridge test, or you can easily trace out 
the connections yourself so that you will 
duplicate the diagram given. A and B are 
the proportional arms of the bridge. Make 
them equal to each other. For short lines 
use 100 ohms in each leg or arm. For 
longer lines, over 20 miles, use 1,000 
ohms in each. 

Be sure that the rheostat R is connected 
next to the leaky wire. You can tell 
when you have this condition, for if you 
get no balance and the galvanometer 
needle persists in going one way, no mat- 
ter what the rheostat, then it is wrong. 
So make a trial connection and see if 
you can balance up. If the galvanometer 
deflects the same way with the rheostat 
set at zero, or on a very high value 
(like 5,000 ohms), then you must re- 
verse the line wires at the bridge. 

Now balance up very carefully. Divide 
the rheostat value, R, by two. This is the 
resistance from the short circuit to the 
leak. For copper wire, No. 10 B & S 
gage, allow about five ohms to the mile of 
single wire. If R is 15 ohms, then the 


troubleman must come in about 7% miles. 
If there is any evidence of foreign volt- 
age in the leak, take two readings—one 
with the battery positive to earth, the 
other with negative to earth, Average 
the two rheostat readings. 


Grounded Lines and Induction 
From Electric Lighting Circuits. 


We are troubled with electric light 
induction. The telephone system is like 
the ordinary grounded system found in 
most any small town. Some of the lines 
are grounded at the main frame and oth- 
ers at the cable terminals. The cables are 
about 900 feet long. The noisiest lines 
are some rural lines which the light peo- 
ple over-built for about half a mile but 
clearing them from six to 18 ft. 

The electric light equipment consists of 
two Fairbanks-Morse, 2,300-volt, three- 
phase, 60-cycle alternating current dyna- 
mos with star-connected armatures and 
revolving fields. The distribution con- 
sists of one 2,300-volt series lamp circuit. 
The primaries, all three phases, are car- 
ried out on pins adjacent to each other. 
The phases seem to be well balanced, as 
shown by the ammeters on the switch- 
board. 

The series line is carried on the same 
arm with the primary wires. There are 
some four or five lightning arresters on 
the 2,300-volt lines. 

During the day the electric load is noth- 
ine but we get the noise just the same as 
when the load is on at night. The elec- 
tric plant pole leads are good and high 
and clear the telephone leads in good 
shane everywhere. The plant has been 
built about eight months and the tele- 
phone plant has been noisy ever since. 

I know the trouble is due to an unbal- 
anced condition of the electric circuits 
somewhere. What would be apt to cause 
the trouble and what is the probable rem- 
edy? Other towns of similar conditions, 
that have the same kind of telephone 
plant and alternating lighting systems, do 
not experience this induction. 


The alternating current series lamp 
circuit is very likely the chief source of 
your heavy induction. Such a circuit is, 
by its very nature, badly unbalanced and 
there is no way to balance it up. We 
know of no remedy for this condition ex- 
cept to make the telephone lines full 
metallic. In some cases telephone com- 
panies whose lines were metallic have 
been obliged to move their poles across 
the street or even -to get them half a 
block away. The induction from a series 
alternating current lamp circuit may be 
very severe. 

If the star-connected alternating cur- 
rent generator has its center or neutral 
grounded, and the power line connected 
to this generator is not transposed suf- 
ficiently, it will account for part of the 
noise which you are experiencing. There 
is no neutral wire in the three-phase 
power line on the poles; the three wires 
are co-ordinate. You can get 2,300 volts 
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across any two of the wires. If the 
primaries are properly transposed, yoy 
should not get undue induction. But if 
the series lamp circuit is the cause, you 
can only make your telephone lines metal- 
lic. 


Lamp Resistance for Charging 
Storage Battery. 


Please advise us the approximate num- 
ber and size of lamps necessary to charge 
a battery (2 plates, each 4 ins. by 5 ins.) 
in 12 to 20 hours. Also in event the dy- 
namo causes noise in the exchange cir- 
cuits, what would be an approximate di- 
mension and winding to use for the re- 
tardation to absorb this noise? The in- 
stallation will not justify another set of 
batteries. 


In order to charge the battery in about 
12 hours, you will need five 60-watt 220- 
volt lamps in parallel as shown in the 




















Fig. 1. Circuit for Battery Charging. 


accompanying diagrams. The use of two 
or three lamps will lengthen the time tc 
about 20 hours. This is based on an as- 
sumed charging rate of 1.5 amperes for 
10 hours. 

You must, of course, be guided by volt- 
age and specific gravity as to when the 
charging is to be stopped. Slow, long 
charging at perhaps half an ampere, is 
better than regular charging at full rate. 
It will keep the battery in better condi- 
tion. 

If the dynamo noise bothers, use a very 
low resistance retardation coil with a 
condenser, .bridged across the line as 
shown in Fig. 1. Put the retardation coil 
between the battery and the lamp bank, 
and the condenser tap between the bank 
and the coil. This gives the best com- 
bination. It is usually better to buy a 
retardation coil from any of the repu- 
table manufacturers than to try to make 
it. The resistance should be only a few 
ohms. The amount of capacitance re- 
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Fig. 2. Resistance Causes Noise. 


quired must be determined by experi- 
ment. Put a number of 2 m. f. condens- 
ers in parallel and add or subtract con- 
densers until the exchange is quiet 
enough. 

Be sure that the delivery wires to the 
P. B. X go directly to the battery ‘gs 
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and that the charging wires do the same, 
entirely independent of the delivery leads. 
Any resistance in the battery or its con- 
nections (Fig. 2), as from A to B, will 
tend to cause noise on the P. B. X. Hence 
use care to lead each wire to the battery 
iug independently of the other. 


Cross Talk Between Grounded and 
Metallic Circuits. 

We have six miles of metallic line on 
the same poles with a grounded line. The 
cross talk is quite plain on the metallic 
line although it is transposed every half 
mile. What would you suggest as a rem- 
edy? 


Test for insulation on your metallic 
line. Leaks to earth will give you cross 
talk. Make the test just as the line is— 
that is, connected to switchboard. It may 
have the leak in the switchboard. 

If you connect this metallic line through 
the switchboard to a ground return line, 
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Metallic to Ground Line Connection. 


using no repeating coil, you will get 
cross talk, because the ground, G, at 
the board will make the metallic line 
about as bad as if it were an earth re- 
turn line. 

Somewhere between the metallic line 
and the ground, G, you need a repeating 
coil. Perhaps as good a place as any is 
in the metallic line itself, as at A. Then, 
no matter what pair of cords the operator 
uses, the coil is in service. 


Charging Exchange Storage Bat- 
tery from Rectifier. 


Our power plant consists at present of 
duplicate sets of 12 No. E-5, 80-amp. hr. 
Chloride cells charged by means of a 
motor-generator set—one_ set being 
charged while the other is supplying the 
exchange load. It is proposed to aban- 
don this outfit and install a single set of 
12 No. F-9, 320-amp. hr. Chloride cells 
and to charge them by means of a mer- 
cury are rectifier operated from a 25- 
cycle power circuit. 

Is the comparatively low frequency of 
the power circuit liable to cause rectifier 


Noise to be heard on the talking circuits? 
If so, can the noise be eliminated by the 
use of an impedance coil without too 


great © waste of energy? 

The talking circuits in question are of 
the co. lenser-impedance coil type and the 
mMaxin.:m load on the battery during the 
~ all < period would be about 12 am- 

Tes. 


In © ler to secure satisfactory switch- 


board . »eration, we find it necessary to 
Maintain the potential across the dis- 
charge is bars at not less than 23 volts 
which, | course, necessitates the use of 
l2-cel. battery. Would it be necessary 
th use sounter E.M.F. cells to regulate 
€ switvnboard voltage during the charg- 
Ng peri in order to avoid frequent 
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burning out of lamps? These lamps are 
rated at 24 volts. 

When a mercury arc rectifier is used 
for charging, is it necessary to employ 
an automatic circuit breaker in the charg- 


ing leads? 


No, the low frequency of the power 
circuit is not likely to cause noise trouble. 
The mercury arc rectifier is used in many 
exchanges with perfect success, charging 
while using. An impedance coil is used 
which does not absorb much energy. It 
is most efficient to charge the battery 
during the peak of the load on the tele- 
phone switchboard. 

It should not be necessary to use coun- 
ter electromotive force cells, if you carry 
your charging leads separate from all 
other wires clear to the battery itself, and 
do not charge at too high a rate. Of 
course, the voltage will rise, but the lamps 
have considerable latitude. 

No underload circuit breaker is needed, 
because the arc automatically goes out if 
the current’ falls to zero or tries to re- 
verse. You are safe in this respect. 


Induction Trouble from Power 
Company’s Leads. 


Our trouble is induction (cross talk) 
from clear wire from A to B and the 
15-mile party line (Fig. 1) and vice versa. 
Induction to and from the short party 
line is not enough to give us very much 
trouble. Is there any way we can trans- 
pose or use phantom coils to overcome 
this or must we metallic? If so, how 
far? 

In our exchange at A we have a 100- 
line board, magneto, ground return sys- 
tem, 67 drops installed, some 80, 100 and 
1,600 ohms, a very few 80-ohm series tele- 
phones and the rest are 1,600-ohm bridg- 
ing. Some of our lines are short, pri- 
vate, some party and some long, heavily- 
loaded rural lines. 

There is to be an electric light plant 
installed in our town soon, 110-volt direct 
current. We run in alleys and they will 
run in streets, but they will have to cross 
our lines at some places. We are anxious 
to know if our lines will be affected by 
the power company’s lines. If so, what 
would you recommend? 

If we are caused trouble, will not the 
power company be liable for all expense 
of remedying trouble? We both have 
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long lines metallic, at least as far as 
they are parallel, or to make one of them 
2 ground return simplex on the other. 
The ‘latter plan, Fig. 2, cails for two 
repeating coils, one in your office at A, 
and the other six miles away, where the 
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Fig. 1. Circuit Conditions. 


franchises. Ours was given by the coun- 
ty in 1910, before the town was incor- 
porated and the power companies in 1916 
~ the town, which was incorporated in 
1915. 


The only way to rid yourselves of the 
cross talk is to make one or both of the 


Fig. 2. Suggested Plan. 


party line leaves the line to office B. 
The coils must be high grade, rugged, 
well-balanced, and ring and talk with 
little loss. 

We suggest making the A to B line a 
phantom on the party line because, being 
a link between two telephone offices, it 
should ring and talk better than the party 
line. The coils, especially the one six 
miles out in the country, must be well 
protected from the weather. This means 
a moisture-proof box as well as good 
lightning arresters. 

We do not think that the 110-volt direct 
current lighting mains will give you appre- 
ciable trouble. Of course, there will be a 
slight hum noticeable in some of your 
telephones, but the people will soon get 
used to it for you can talk through it 
with great ease. But if series arc light 
circuits are put in, look out for induction. 
Make the light company keep clear away 
from your wires. 

For the legal phases of power inter- 
ference read the paper presented at the 
convention of the United States Inde- 
rendent Telephone Association by H. L. 
Leyer. It was published in the last two 
issues of TELEPHONY. 


Static Electricity Probably the 
Cause of Shocks. 


We have four telephones located in the 
county building, magneto, metallic. The 
line from the office is cabled to within 
two spans of the building and then open 
wire to the point of entrance and from 
there, interior wire to the instrument. 
For the last two winters we have had re- 
ports of subscribers receiving shocks from 
the telephones in two of the offices, not 
only from the metallic parts of the instru- 
ments but from the receiver and desk 
stand cords. Investigation also showed 
that shocks were received from radia- 
tors and vault doors. 

This condition did not affect all those 
who used the telephones. The building 
is a two-story one with basement, all 
floors of hard maple. . All lines test clear 
Can you give 
us any information as to the cause of this 
difficulty ? 





The fact that the trouble is confined to 
winter and that other objects besides 
the telephone are affected, lead us to 
believe that static electricity is the cause. 

In winter it is an easy matter to walk 
across a floor or carpet a few times and 
by so doing pick up enough static elec- 
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tricity to give a smart shock when you 
touch any metal object. 

Cases have been known in which in- 
jury was sustained by falling from lad- 
ders, scaffolding, etc., after being star- 
tled by such a static discharge. The dis- 
charge alarmed the person, he lost his 
balance and fell and was hurt by the fall. 

If there were any real leakage, you 
could get it by testing with a voltmeter. 
Most likely static electricity is the cause 
of the shocks. 


Telephone Earnings Compiled by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has’ compiled the following comparative 
table of earnings, for November and 
11 months, of 60 telephone companies 


having annual operating revenue in excess 
of $250,000: 


Total operating revenue 

Total operating expense 

Net revenue 

Taxes 

Operating income 
Eleven Months: 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expense 

Net revenue 

Taxes 


This is the second statement of earn- 
ings of class A telephone companies, 
which has been issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. .The first state- 
ment covered October, 1916, and 10 
months. It appeared in TELEPHONY of 
February 3. 


Mutual Company of Erie, Pa., In- 
creasing Facilities. 

With $57,000 worth of improvements 
tu equipments and a building to be com- 
pleted during 1917 the Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Erie, Pa., next year will become 
a class A company requiring branch ex- 
changes. This was announced by John Z. 
Miller, company’s general manager, re- 
cently. 

Improvements and additions to the ex- 
change building will cost approximately 
$30,000, Mr. Miller said. Switchboard 
extensions, providing for 2,500 more sub- 
scribers and necessitating the employ- 
ment of 15 more operators, will cost 
about $27,000. 

An addition in the rear of the main 
building will be completed this month and 
will house apparatus necessary for the 
additional switchboard. A new front, 
three stories high, of imitation granite, 
will be constructed in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Automatic switchboards at Wesleyville 
will be installed, affording better serv- 
ice. The same system will be operated at 
branch exchanges in Erie. 

The Mutual company was established 
10 years ago with 25 operators and a 
switchboard half the size of the present 
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one. There are 65 girls employed now 
and 15 more will be required under the 
improved system. 


Home Company in Paducah, Ky., 
to Enlarge Facilities. 

The Paducah, Ky., Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has announced plans for 
extension of its plant in that city and 
installation of new equipment which will 
cost between $5,000 and $6,000. 

The present building will have a 40- 
foot addition at the rear, a two-story 
brick, to provide a garage for the com- 
pany’s cars and storeroom. The upper 
floor will provide for addition to the op- 
erating room, and a kitchenette. The 
improvements will provide an office for 
B. Y. Chambers, district manager for the 
Central Home company. The kitchenette 
is an innovation in Paducah telephone 


1916. 1915. 
$ 25,096,191 $ 21,750,251 
16,433,958  14,282.396 
8,662,233 7,467,855 
1,507,694 1,178,621 
7,021,745 «6,181,613 


259,721,892 231,485,801 
170,822,910 152,563,452 
88,898,982 78,922,349 
14,472,161 12,704,102 1,768,059 
72,907,222 64,532,486 8,374,736 


circles and will serve to cook the meals 
served at cost to the employes of the 
company. 





Changes. 
Inc. $ 3,345,940 
Inc. 2,151,562 
Inc. 1,194,378 
Inc. 329,073 
Inc. 890,132 


28,236,091 
18,259,458 
9,976,633 


Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 





Series of Operators’ Schools to Be 
Held in Iowa. 

A series of operators’ schools are be- 
ing conducted in Iowa by the department 
of engineering extension of the Iowa 
State College. The first school was held 
March 6 and 7 at Washington, where G. 
W. Mannhardt is manager. The second 
school was held March 8 and 9 at Fair- 
field, where F. H. McQuiston is manager. 
Other schools will be held as follows: 

March 20-21—Oskaloosa, G. W. Gor- 
don, manager. 

March 22-23—Marshalltown, 
Bowe, manager. 

March 27-28—Cedar 
Rider, manager. 

March 29-30—Waterloo, Geo. E. Bick- 
ley, manager. 

April 3-4—New Hampton, 
Hurmence. 

April 5-6—Mason City, J. W. Hight, 
manager. 

April 10-11—Estherville, J. W. Hight, 
manager. 

April 13-14—Fort Dodge, J. M. Plaister, 
manager. 

April 17-18—LeMars, O. L. Louden- 
slager, manager. 

April 20-21—Manning, 
manager. 

April 24-25—Shenandoah, M. H. Drift- 
mier, manager. 

April 26-27—Des Moines, F. D. Cleav- 
er, manager. 


Rapids, J. M. 


Chas. R. 


Phil Zerwas, 


W. G.: 
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In these schools the rules adopted by 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association will be followed. 

The advantages of the school are given 
on a notice sent out by the Iowa State 
College, which says: 


We believe that the telephone opera- 
tors’ schools are: 


1 Good for the operator because: 

She gets an idea of the value of 
standard practice; 

A pride in her calling; 

An acquaintance with other op- 
erators of the towns in the 
community. 

2 Good for the public because: 

They have called to their atten- 
tion that telephone operating is 
receiving the serious attention 
of the company. 

3 Good for the company because: 

They are good for the public and 
the operator. 

Will you co-operate by sending one or 
more of your operators to one or two 
schools in your vicinity? 

No fees. But advance notice to the 
manager in local charge will be appre- 
ciated. Have the operators bring note- 
book and pencil. 


Plans for the Convention of the 
Iowa Association. 


The 22nd annual meeting of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association will 
be held at the Chamberlain Hotel, Des 
Moines, March 13, 14 and 15. Much in- 
terest is manifested in this year’s meet- 
ing and the attendance will no doubt be 
large. The exhibit space on the fourth 
floor is all engaged and fine displays are 
promised. 

E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association and W. S. Vivian, of Chi- 
cago, secretary of the United States as- 
sociation, will attend and take part in 
the program. 

The officers of the Iowa association 
have decided that this year they would 
devote less time to a formal program and 
more to round table discussion of mat- 
ters of interest which may be brought up 
at the time. These discussions will take 
up construction methods and similar mat- 
ters of interest to the smaller companies, 
as well as engineering subjects and ac- 
counting methods. 

The principal entertainment feature will 
be an athletic exhibition at Ryan’s gym- 
nasium on the night of March 14. 


One Way of Eliminating Gossip 
Over Rural Lines. 


“If you have tried repeatedly to get 
some party on a suburban line only to be 
teld each time the line was busy and vou 
knew just who were causing it to be | “SY 
and that they were having a serie: of 
morning chats of from 5 to 20 min"tes 
apiece, and when you finally did suc.ced 
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m getting the line, you found you were 
sarcely able to hear because certain 
persons were ‘listening in,’—you can 
appreciate the feelings of certain farmers 
ir Island Creek township down Steuben- 
ville way who by a vote of 48 to 2 voted 
in favor of a five-cent toll for Steuben- 
ville connections.” That is the statement 
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made lately in the Ashland, Ohio, Press. 

Previously some of the farmers had 
protested against the five-cent rate, but 
subsequently some of the objectors re- 
marked that they had learned a few things 
of late. It is claimed that they hope in 
this way to eliminate idle gossip of wives 
and daughters over the telephone. 
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Strike of Operators and Linemen 
in Toledo, Ohio, Ended. 

By an agreement reached last week by 
officials of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
and representatives of striking operators 
and linemen in Toledo, Ohio, the strike, 
which has been in existence almost four 
months, was terminated. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15; Florida, Jacksonville, March 23 


J. C. Hubacher, General ManagerThe Latest Development in Tele- 


of the Monarch Company. 

At a meeting of a board of directors 
of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, last week, J. C. Hu- 
bacher, the company’s vice-president and 
general superintendent was made general 

















J. C. Hubacher. 


manager. Mr. Hubacher succeeds Wal- 
ter H. Trimm, who has resigned as sec- 
retary and general manager, effective 
March 15. Mr. Trimm at that time be- 
comes associated with an auto truck sales 
company in Chicago. 

Lyman Q. Trumbull, sales manager of 
the company, was elected secretary in 
place of Mr. Trimm. Mr. Trumbull has 
been with the Monarch company for 12 
years, and is well known by operating 
telephone men. 

Mr. Hubacher, who has just been pro- 
moted to the general managership of the 
Mona: h company, has been cornected 
with ‘:e telephone industry since 1899, 
When > became general foreman for the 
Victor Telephone Co. He was one of the 
on ers of the Monarch Telephone 
Mig. Co. in 1901 and has been connected 
With it, especially ‘inthe rianufactufing 
end, ever since. 


phone Lightning Arresters. 

Frederick R. Parker, of Chicago, is 
placing on the market a new form of 
electrode for lightning arresters, which 
is almost the last word in lightning pro- 
tection devices. These electrodes are to 
be sold under the trade name of “Metal- 
odes.” This is a very apt name selection, 
as they consist of the highest grade of 
carbon blocks or electrodes electroplated 
with a double coating of metal. These 
improved electrodes are not for any one 
form of arrester in particular, but are 
adapted in general to all forms and makes 
of lightning arresters. 


Every telephone man who has had any- 
thing at all to do with carbon lightning 
arresters — and it is reasonable to assume 
that this includes practically every tele- 
phone man—undoubtedly knows what 
carbon dust in arresters means. He has 
probably been exasperated many times 
with the fact that it is present in ar- 
resters, continually giving trouble and 
annoyance, and is very detrimental to 
high-class telephone service. 

So universally known is the importance 
of this trouble that a manufacturer now- 
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adays hardly attempts to put an arrester 
on the market without advertising it as 
being self-cleaning or free from carbon 
dust in one respect or another. 


In order to get away from this carbon 
dust and particles of disintegration, some 
telephone companies use copper blocks in- 
stead of the carbon blocks, in arresters. 
The copper blocks, however, are expen- 
sive, and form lumps on their discharge 
surfaces on heavy discharges, or fuse 
together. This is very objectionable be- 
cause of the fact that they cannot be 
properly used again in the arrester until 
the lumps are whittled off or the dis- 
charge surfaces dressed down. 


The new form of arrester electrodes 
known as Metalodes, are said to entirely 
eliminate the objectionable carbon dust 
from lightning arresters, and at the same 
time provide the carbon body for tak 
ing care of extremely heavy discharges. 
The duplex metal plating on these 
electrodes entirely covers the carbon so 
that there is claimed to be no possibility 
of carbon dust or small particles of disin- 
tegration in the arresters, even after ship- 
ping or standing in service for a consid- 
erable length of time. 

In service the discharge takes place 
across the dielectric from one metal sur- 
face to another, but, it is stated, there is 
not sufficient metal on these surfaces to 
form lumps thereon or to fuse the elec- 
trodes together upon the passage through 
the arrester of an exceedingly heavy dis- 
charge, as with thick metal electrodes. 
No matter how heavy the discharge, pro- 
vided the electrodes are not entirely de- 
stroyed as may be the case with any ar- 
rester, the Metalode electrodes can al- 
ways be utilized for further service im- 
mediately after the discharge, and will 
present clean metallic discharge surfaces 


’ for succeeding discharges. 


With Metalodes, static electricity on the 
lines, due to atmospheric conditions or 
earth currents, does not cause, it is con- 
tended, disintegration of electrodes and 
the consequent line leakages. 

With Metalodes, the arc does not have 
to break through any insulation, but takes 
place between metallic discharge surfaces 
of high conductivity. This is said to in- 
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sure a uniformity of operation of the 
arresters not found where discharge sur- 
faces of very poor conductivity are used. 

With Metalodes, the metal plating on 
the carbons provides metallic contact sur- 
faces of high conductivity for the contact 
springs and ground plate, thereby elim- 
inating the possibility of poor connections 
with the arrester. The outer plating on 
the electrodes is white nickel, which 
gives a very pleasing appearance and 
keeps them from tarnishing. 

A flow of current through an arrester 
equipped with Metalodes does not heat 
the arrester, because the resistance of the 
carbons is short-circuited by the metallic 
plating covering them. 

Metalodes were tried out a number of 
years ago, in telephone toll line service 
and elsewhere, with highly satisfactory 
results. They are not, therefore, new as 
to service, but their general introduction 
to the telephone field is new. 

Mr. Parker has been identified with 
the Independent telephone movement 
since 1901, and with the development and 
manufacture of protective equipment for 
about the same period. He has made 
many inventions in the art of telephony, 
and a number on electrical protective 
apparatus. He has been in reality a suc- 
cessful inventor, and has also acquired 
some valuable patents. 

He now proposes to place some of his 
patented devices on the market, begin- 
ning with Metalodes, and thus offer to 
the telephone public, as well as to others, 
the latest and most improved devices 
along certain lines, embodying his long 
and thorough experience and best capabil- 
ities. 

He feels that in placing Metalodes on 
the market, he is rendering a great serv- 
ice to all telephone companies, in the 
form of greatly improving the quality 
of their service and in the saving of a 
great amount of unnecessary labor ex- 
pended in cleaning arresters. 

All that is necessary to do to equip 
arresters with Metalodes, is to pull out 
the carbons and slip in a pair of Metal- 
odes. On toll lines and country lines, 
every time a carbon block arrester is 
cleaned a pair of Metalodes may be 
slipped in, and the job is done. 

Metalodes, it is claimed, provide ar- 
resters with all of the good features of 
carbon electrodes and all of the good fea- 
tures of solid metal blocks or metal 
strips, but without any of the bad fea- 
tures of either. 


Epoch-Making Inventions of the 
World. 


The annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, says that during the past 
50 years, the people of the United States 
have developed two-thirds of the revolu- 
tionary epoch-making inventions of the 
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world, ranging from the telephone and 
the incandescent lamp to the Wright aero- 
plane and high speed steel. The list of 
those inventions is as follows. The elec- 
trical inventions are indicated by an aster- 
isk ; 
Invention. 
Telephone 
Typewriter 
Cash register 
Incandescent lamp 
Talking machine 
Electric furnace 
reduction 
Electrolytic alkali 
production 

Transparent photo- 
graph film 

Motion-picture ma- 
chine 

Buttonhole sewing 
machine 

Carborundum 

Calcium carbide 

Artificial graphite 

Split-phase induction 
motor 

Air brake 

Electric welding 

Type-bar casting 

Chain-stitch shoe- 
sewing machine 

Single-type compos- 
ing machine 

Continuous-process 

match machine 

Chrome tanning 

Disk plows (modern 
type) 

Welt machine 

Electric lamp 

Recording adding 
machine 

Celluloid 

Automatic Knot-tying 
harvester machine 

Water gas 

Machine for making 

barbed wire Glidden 1875 
Rotary converter Bradley 1887* 
Automatic car coupler Janney 1873 
High-speed steel Taylor & White 1901 
Dry-air process for 

blast furnace 1894 
Block signals for 

railways 1872 

1884* 
1887 


Date. 
1876* 
1878 
1885 
1880* 
1878 


1885* 
1890* 
1888 
1893 
1881 
1891 
1888 
1896 
1887* 
1869 
1889* 
1885 


Inventor. 


Paterson 
Edison 

Eqaison 
Cowles 
Castner 
Eastman 
Edison 

Reece 
Acheson 
Willson 
Acheson 
Tesla 
Westinghouse 
Thomson 
Mergenthaler 
1881 
1887 


1888 
1884 


1896 
1871 
1879* 


1888 
1870 


French & Myers 
Lanston 


Beecher 
Schulz 


Hardy 
Goodyear 
Brush 


Burroughs 
Hyatt 

1880 
1875 


Appleby 
Lowe 


Gayley 


Robinson 
Van Depoele 
& Sprague 


Trolley car 


Harveyized armor 


plate 1891 


Harvey 


Toll Lines Out of Service, Due to 
March Storm. 


For the first week of March, as a re- 
sult of a heavy fall of wet snow on the 
night of February 27, centering at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the tele- 
phone and telegraph 
companies and other 
concerns with’ wire 
systems have been 
operating under dif- 
ficulties, a great deal 
of damage having 
been occasioned” by 
the snow. 

The storm extend- 
ed only a short dis- 
tance into Southern 
Indiana; reached to 
Henderson, Ky., on 
the west, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., on the 
south and Frankfort, 
Ky., on the east. The 
morning of Febru- 
ary 28 found thou- 
sands of poles down 
in this territory and 
many others leaning 
far out of line, while, 
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where the poles did not give way, the 
wires often broke. 

The telephone companies were s\\ amped 
by calls for attention to wires which 
were down and imported all the ayail- 
able linesmen from all districts outside 
the storm zone. On Monday of this week, 
the Central Home company at Louisville 
hrought a dozen linemen from Indian- 
apolis to lend a hand. For several hours 
on the morning of February 28 there was 
not a long distance wire out of Louis- 
ville in working order and toll lines all 
over the storm area were out of com- 
mission. 

Minor R. Corman, superintendent of 
the Central Home company stated that 
a column of snow which adhered to the 
drop wire leading into his home at Louis- 
ville, measured 16 inches in diameter, 
Thousands of telephones were put out 
of commission by the breakage and a 
week elapsed before anything like satis- 
factory service was resumed generally. 

At Frankfort, a Frankfort Home com- 
pany cable and a Bell cable were broken 
ir. two by the weight of the snow and ad- 
ditional weight caused by other heavy and 
also snow-laden wires falling across them. 

No estimate of the damage has been 
attempted although it is said that a re- 
sult of the storm will require that prac- 
tically every foot of all wire systems in 
the territory affected, will have to be 
gone over. 

Saving Work in Laying Single 
Duct Conduit. 

At times, every telephone company has 
to place some cable underground. Often 
the management has wished for some 
method by which a pipe could be forced 
through the ground from one point to 
another so as to avoid the tearing up of 
pavements and lawns and the doing of 
other necessary digging. 


Special Type of Easy Pipe Pusher for Telephcne Com panies. 
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A device known as the Easy Pipe 
Pusher has been developed that will put 
in 30 to 150 feet of pipe any depth in an 
hour. It is said that it will put the pipe 
under paving, floors, streams and the 
most difficult places, just as swiftly and 
cheaply as out in the open. The speed 
depends upon the soil and the operators’ 
willingness to work. 

It is, of course, necessary to do some 
preliminary digging to use the pipe push- 
er, but it is claimed that it will save 75 
to 8 per cent. of the digging which must 
ordinarily be done. For the ordinary 
work, a short ditch is required to set the 
machine to start. Where the pipe is to be 
pushed long distances, a small hole about 
18 by 36 inches must be dug about every 
50 to 75 feet. This is done in order to 
keep a straight line. 

As shown in the illustration, the pipe 
pusher consists of a vise for holding the 
pipe, which travels on a cog track and 
is operated by a combination of gears and 
levers. 

In the standard type of the pipe push- 
er, double compound leverage is provided 
and the power is delivered right on the 
pipe, enabling one man to push over four 
tons. Triple-back stop pawls take care of 
all of the back lash and spring of the pipe. 
The driving pawls are instantly reversible 
for pushing or pulling. The positive vise 
clamp on the pipe is easily set and re- 
leased by a wrench. It holds the pipe in 
a straight line. 

A special Easy Pipe Pusher, which is 
suitable for gas, water, telephone and 
light companies, is designed to handle 
pipe up to four inches in diameter on the 
push and it will enlarge a hole to an al- 
most unlimited size. This type of pusher 
has triple gears and levers so compounded 
that the power that one man can push is 
about 40,000 pounds. It is a two-speed ma- 
chine, the low speed being used for heavy 
work and the high speed for ordinary 
work. 

One telephone company had to run a 
cable under one street of 100 feet in width 
and another street 70 feet in width. These 
streets were paved with brick and the 
company estimated the cost of doing the 
work, including the digging up 
of the pavement, would have 
been $175. With use of the 
Easy Pipe Pusher, the work was 
done very satisfactorily and the 
company saved over $100. 

In doing this work a one-inch 
iron pipe was first pushed across 
the treet under the pavement. 
This pipe was then pulled back 
three times, each time a large 
coup ing being placed on the end 
of the pipe until a five-inch hole 
Was left under the pavement en- 
tirely across the street. Fibre 
conduit with an outside diame- 
ter of four inches was then put 
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through the hole and a lead cable drawn 
in. 

In the 100-foot push, the pipe did not 
vary to one side over six inches and the 
manager of the telephone company is 
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as well as in summer. All that is neces- 
sary is to dig down below the frost line 
before starting operations. 

The Easy Pipe Pusher is manufactured 
and sold by the Easy Mfg. Co., of David 





One Place Where the Easy Pipe Pusher Was Used. 


confident that the hole could easily have 
been enlarged to eight inches. 

To make the holes under both streets 
required the services of two men for a 
little over two days. 

One of the illustrations shows a street 
intersection where the Easy Pipe Pusher 
was used to place a four-inch, outside 
diameter, fibre conduit under the street 
without disturbing the pavement. The 
machine was set in a ditch at the point 
marked 1, just outside the paving line. A 
1%-inch pipe was then pushed under the 
pavement to the manhole across the street, 
100 feet away. The total time to make 
the push, enlarge the hole and put in the 
conduit, which was set with compound, 
was less than one day for two men. 

Another use for which telephone com- 
panies will find the pipe pusher adapted 
is crossing under railroad tracks. This 
may easily be done without disturbing the 
tracks or traffic thereon. 

The pipe pusher may be used in winter 


Ringing and Ring- 
Key on 1 f 
answerin?, cord 
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tend along sides 
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The Key Shelf Arrangement of the Kellogg One-Position, 


City, Nebr., which will be glad to furnish 
further information to those interested. 


The Standardization of Key 
Shelves of Switchboards. 


An excellent example of advantageous 
standardization is found in the key shelves 
of the Kellogg one-position low type 
magneto switchboards. 

This key shelf consists of two parallel 
wooden strips held apart the length of a 
standard key escutcheon, by means of 
heavy angle iron braces, which prevent 
splitting or warping. Along the inner 
edges are mounted grooved metal strips 
forming the key frame. 

This construction does away with the 
cld centered holes for mounting the keys, 
and allows the use of escutcheon plates 
which fit flush with the key-shelf sur- 
face. The escutcheons, whether carrying 
keys or blank, are held in place by a 
clevis which is drawn up into the grooved 


Calling cord and Answering cord 


(a4—and plug 
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bushing 
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Low-Type Magneto Switchboard. 
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key frame by means of screws through 
the escutcheon plate. 

This method of building a key-shelf 
enables the same shelf to be used in 
equipping two different boards of each 
of the one-position sizes. It permits the 
equipment of any amount of the cir- 
cuits available up to the capacity of 
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ali occasions, but it means that a stand- 
ard board will have the keys used located 
at-the points indicated. By establishing 
a location for the apparatus the entire 
layout of a switchboard can be improved 
and simplified, because each piece of ap- 


| 





the board. 
The accompanying diagram illus- 
trates the layout of this one-position 
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shelf. At the left are located the 
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reversing key and four-party master 
key. These keys are under the con- 
trol of the operator’s left hand, so 
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that after learning the called-for 
party, she can set the proper party- 
line combination. while reaching up 
to insert the plug in the jack and be 
ready to use the ringing key by the 
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time the connection is established. 


Layout of Kellogg One-Position Key Shelf. 


At the right end of the shelf are 
the generator switching key, battery key 
and night alarm keys. These keys are 
seldom touched, and do not interfere 
with the operator handling her cords, 
etc., with the right hand. 

The present tendency is to - dispense 
with the battery switching key, and use 
kattery contact springs on the listening 
keys. With the present high cost of dry 
cells, this practice is generally recom- 
mended. 

In using this key shelf layout, stand- 
ardization does not mean that the entire 
shelf must be equipped to full capacity on 


paratus can be placed to the best advan- 
tage with reference to accessibility in 
assembling and future inspection. 


The prices of Kellogg switchboards 
are based on the standard layout and any 
deviation jars the machinery of produc- 
tion, slowing up delivery and frequently 
raising the price of the board. Market 
conditions considered, the shipping rec- 
ord of Kellogg boards the past three 
months, is remarkable. If a new board is 
contemplated this spring, the Kellogg 
company states it can make very prompt 
deliveries. 
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McGraw and Hill Publishing Com. 
panies Consolidate. 

The McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. and 
the Hill Publishing Co., New York, have 
been consolidated as the McGraw-Hilj 
Publishing Co., Inc. The new company 
acquires all the properties and interests 
of the two constituents, including the fol- 
lowing technical journals: 

Electrical World, Electrical Railway 
Journal, Electrical Merchandising, [ngi- 
neering Record, Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical Engineering, The Contractor, Ameri- 
can Machinist, Power, Engineering 
News, Engineering and Mining Journal, 
and Coal Age. 

Two of these papers, Engineering News 
and Engineering Record, will be consoli- 
dated under the name, Engineering News. 
Record, with Charles Whiting Baker, now 
editor of Engineering News, as editor-in- 
chief. 

James H. McGraw will be president of 
the new company, Arthur J. Baldwin— 
now president of the Hill Publishing 
Company—vice-president and _ treasurer, 
and E. J. Mehren, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


Japanese Government Unable to 
Meet Demand for Telephones. 
It is estimated that there are 150,000 

persons and firms in Japan awaiting the 
installation of telephones on their prem- 
ises, the government being unable to 
keep abreast of the demands for tele- 
phone service. 
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